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CHRONICLE, 


d HE progress of Prince Grorce has been 
ade ee T slow, but, it is hoped, satisfactory. 
When he is well enough he will be able to 
amuse himself with the graceful pictorial tribute to his 
family which the editor of a “Society paper” called 
Truth has produced under the guise of a “ Christmas 
“number.” By the way, this publicist’s pictorial re- 
miniscences of the difference between 1841 and 1891, 
and his laudation of times past, might have been carried 
further. Mr. Granttey BerKexey, and other people who 
knew how to treat “ Society ” journalists, though they may 
have made mistakes as to the culprits, were alive in 1841. 
‘Yet are we not wholly degenerate; and it is rumoured 
that there are still among us some of the tribe whose 
shoulders have felt the cane. 


F On this day week were published some remarks 
and Colonial of the German CHANCELLOR on foreign affairs, 
A some rumours of an “ officious ” character as to 
the sweetly peaceful character of the Russo-French Agree- 
ment, a comment on the latter (afterwards contradicted) 
éo the effect that France had obtained from the Porte a 
qied-d-terre somewhere on the Red Sea coast from which 
she could bombard Perim, and a Manifesto from the Pre- 
IDENT (up to date) of the Brazilian Republic. Herr von 
CapRivi was pretty much what all Chancellors and Minis- 
ters are in the “ not-a-speck-upon-the-horizon” mood ; 
Senhor Fror1ano Perxoto was as flowery as his own 
Christian name. As for the Red Sea acquisition, had it 
been a fact and inconvenient to us, we should have had to 
take it some day, as we have taken many French acquisi- 
‘tions before. It was reported on Monday morning that 
the Devil had actually broken loose in China in the way 
of actual insurrection—a thing to be regretted for many 
reasons, and not least because China is wanted as a counter- 
poise to other Powers in Asia, Later accounts, however, 
would seem to show that the first were much exaggerated. 
There is at least one Power which has a strong interest in 
setting China, if possible, at variance with the West.—— 
Captain Borteau and Captain Burcuer, the senior officers 
left at Manipur when the retreat to Cachar was resolved 
upon, have been removed from the army.—— Details were 
received of the celebration in Paris, with unusual sym- 
pathy, of the first part of Lord Lyrron’s funeral, which 
was afterwards completed at Knebworth and St. Margaret's, 
Westminster——On Monday last, in the High Court of 
Calcutta, the Bangabasi stood in a white sheet and said 
“ Peccavimus,” and was let off on promising “ never to do 
“so no more.” It appeared that the Brazilian panto- 
mime was not quite over yet, and that “ Exit Fonseca— 
enter Perxoto” had not exercised ic influence on Rio 
Grande do Sul.——The French Republic has been still, 
like the eminent Jack Hows, “’gainst bishops excessively 
“valiant.” And the Figaro has been sentenced to a fine of 
twenty pounds for daring to get up a subscription to pay 
the Archbishop of Arx’s fine. Next week somebody will 
probably be sentenced to ten pounds for backing up the 
figaro, and so on. For such is Liberty, Equality, and 
Fraternity——Lord Lanspowner’s speech on St. Andrew’s 
Day at Calcutta, though described officiously as “ impor- 
“ tant,” can hardly be said to be very interesting. The 
Viceroy carefully avoided the two points of present in- 
terest—the Northern frontier and Manipur. No doubt he 
said what he ought to have said about Cashmere and famine 
and annexation and the opium revenue; but, then, these 
things we have always with us.——Colonial affairs have 
formed the subject of discussion both in the French and 
in the German Parliaments this week. 


. The prorogation of Parliament was last week 
Home Politics. f5>mally extended to the oth of February. 


The result of the East Dorset election was very 
Elections, satisfactory. Taking the favourite standard of 
Gladstonian comparison, the election of 1885, 
Mr. Gtyn exchanged a victory and a majority of nearly 
seven hundred for a beating and a minority of 347. Had 
these results been reversed the world would have rung 
with Gladstonian congratulations. We, on the other hand, 
prefer to point out that, as the Unionist majority is less 
than in 1886, some work is evidently needed in the con- 
stituency, especially, it would seem, among the town 
dwellers in the outlying suburbs of Bournemouth. For the 
rest, the moral is something rusty. A good local candidate 
and hard work, and you win; a candidate little known and 
slack work, and you lose. We deeply regret to say that 
poor Mr. Lewis Morris, after appealing for votes as a 
sacred duty, observing that the Duke of York was the 
friend of the soldier—we mean that he himself was the 
friend of Mr. Giapstone—and “ believing that he had a 
“ clear majority,” was beaten in a test ballot as Gladstonian 
candidate for the Carmarthen boroughs by a mere Major 
Jones, @ foreign man, not even eighty-four or five years 
old. Never, perhaps, since Firpust was insulted with the 
silver tomauns has poetry received such a rebuff.—— 
Another Parnellite vacancy has been created, this time at 
Waterford, by the death of Mr. Ricnarp Power, than 
whom perhaps no member of the Irish Nationalist party 
enjoyed or deserved less disapproval from Englishmen. 
Waterford is in feeling a Parnellite stronghold, as its 
municipal elections have just shown, but whether priestly 
tyranny will prevail as at Cork remains to be seen. 
In Glasgow last Friday week Mr. Batrour made 
Speeches. quite a sheaf of little speeches on University 
affairs, on politics, and on things in general. 
At Wolverhampton Mr. Jouy Mortey, protesting himself 
to be beside himself with delight at South Molton, exhibited 
symptoms which a plain man would have taken as showing 
that he was beside himself with annoyance at Lord Satis- 
Bury, at the Duke of Arcyti, at Lord Hartineton, at 
Mr. Goscnen, and still, in the ascending way, at that 
unspeakable Mr. Cuampertary. On Saturday last Mr. 
in Cheshire and Mr. Batrour in Edinburgh 
made divers speeches, some political, some not. Mr. 
GLADSTONE was in a jocular mood, and when he is in 
that the mind, touched by mortal things, refuses to 
insist tgo much on the painful spectacle. On Monday 
Mr. Batrour spoke at length at Huddersfield, and 
beat up the Gladstonian quarters in a way not pleasing 
to Gladstonians, whose nerves were a little upset by East 
Dorset. He was sound on Village Councils, and if we 
cannot but think that small holdings, in a country which 
clings to Free-trade, are doomed to reconsolidation, not 
without great misery to the holders, however often you 
create them, there is still no harm in trying the experiment 
by legitimate means. On Tuesday he followed this up with 
another speech at the same place, devoted to the very 
awkward subject of Irish Local Government. As he justly 
observes, all depends on the details of the Bill, and if 
these details can be arranged without handing over the 
loyal minority to the disloyal majority, well and good. 
But we own that, to us, Mr. Batrour seems to have set 
himself the problem of constructing a right-angled triangle, 
the squares on the sides of which shall not be equal to the 
square of the hypothenuse. On Wednesday Mr. GoscHEN 
addressed the London Chamber of Commerce on his plan 
of securing a larger gold reserve by the issue of one-pound 
notes. To discuss the discussion in this place would be 
impossible. It chiefly remains to be seen whether the 
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notes will be taken; the wise man will certainly take as 
many as he can honourably get. They will also be very 
good for the pocketbook-makers, note-carrying in a purse 
being impossible. The worst of your small note is that he gets 
abominably dirty ; the best, that a roll of him gives a curious 
and comfortable sense of property. Mr. GoscHEN was also 
nt, but did not speak, at the prize distribution of the 
t. George’s Rifles, where Mr. Stannore spoke at some 
length on the Volunteers. Mr. Cuapiin, at Swindon, rather 
naughtily requested Mr. Mortey to inform him how the 
Essex clays were to “wave with golden grain” at thirty 
shillings a quarter? But the answer is clear. ‘“ Get Parish 
“ Councils ; let the labourers take, say, half the land of each 
“ parish at prairie value ; and then let them tax the other 
“ half enough to make up any deficiency in their accounts.” 
Ce nest pas plus raide que ca. Mr. Cuapiin spoke again, 
practically and forcibly, on the same subject next day, and 
Sir Witt1am Harcourt threw Gladstonians into convul- 
sions by describing Mr. CuampBeriain as “ the Bazarne of 
“ Birmingham.” Pretty enough; very pretty; but how 
about the Drawcansir of Derby? We will cap nicknames 
with Sir Wi1u1aM for 1 month of Sundays, if he likes that 
harmless pastime. 
The results of the elections to the London 
me School Board last week were far more satis- 
factory than, we confess, we anticipated. The 
“ Moderates” were successful all along the line, and though 
it would have been still better if persons like Mr. Lyutpx 
Staniey and Mr. Stewart Heapiam had lost their seats, 
the Pianos-and-Progress party have been left in a most 
decided minority. Particularly agreeable is the defeat of 
the clerical Progressists, Messrs. Happen, Gent, and 
Oxrorp. The wolf per se is not sucha bad beast; you 
knock him on the head when you can, but regard him with 
a certain respect. In sheep’s clothing he deserves no re- 
spect at all. On Thursday Mr. Diccie was re-elected 
Chairman, and General Moserty elected Vice-Chairman, 
displacing Dr. GLapstone. It is now time for the friends 
of reasonable government to begin arrangements for the 
even more important County Council elections, where things 
have not to be merely made good, but a disastrous mistake 
repaired. No body of men more utterly unfit for their 
places than the majority of the present London County 
Council have ever met. The mischief they have done is 
not small, and the mischief they may do almost incalculable. 
At them ! therefore. 


The curious case of Sat and Another v. the 
ones Marquess of NorTHAMPTON was decided in the 
House of Lords on Monday against the plain- 
tiffs, who, in the double capacity of moneylenders and in- 
surers, had granted on the life of the late Lord Compton a 
policy for a sum much larger than that owing to them, and 
now claimed on contract not to pay the difference. The 
equity of the case—that a man cannot contract himself out 
of the power of redeeming his own debt—seems certain and 
also equitable.——All the snobbery and pruriency of London 
has been regaled this week by the Russe. separation case. 
To us the principal point of interest is the lamentable igno- 
rance of Eastern proverbs and stories shown by a Law 
Officer of the Crown. We do not defend cat-killing; but 
Sir Epwarp CLarkE surely ought to have known that to 
“kill the cat on the wedding-day” is a counsel of the 
elders.——The Salvation Army case, which had been re- 
moved from Lewes to London expressly on the ground of 
local prejudice, was tried by Sir Henry Hawkrns (with 
him Mr. Wiis), who has taken a peculiar and very 
decided tone in the matter. No one would dream of 
questioning Sir Henry’s impartiality; but it would have 
been at least interesting to see what another judge might 
say. Few persons, we should think, who are not Salva- 
tionists, or who do not hope for the votes of Salvationists 
at the next election, will agree with Sir Henry as to the 
“trivial” nature of continued disturbances of the quiet of 
a town in direct defiance of the law. The result of the 
trial has been claimed as a victory by both sides, and is 
anything but satisfactory——In Hearson v. CHURCHILL 
the question of resignation from the navy, which has cropped 
up more than once in different forms of late, reappeared, 
but cannot be said to have been finally settled. 


On Saturday last Mr. Vynenr’s Lily of Lumley 

Sport. won the Manchester Handicap, the last note- 
worthy flat race of the year, even according to 

the modern extension of the “ legitimate ” season.——It 
was hoped that the sculling match between East and 


Perkins at Newcastle on Monday might show some im- 
provement in an exercise where England could once defy 
the world, and which has now on the professional side of 
it fallen into the most mortifying decadence. As a matter 
of fact, East, the winner, did row very well, but his local 
opponent was too utterly out of health and condition to 
make anything like a race of it. 

Lieutenant FREMANTLE was acquitted by the 
Miscellaneous. court-martial at Plymouth yesterday week, on 

atmospheric grounds. The Admiralty has 
behaved with decent, if not lavish, liberality to the owners 
of the sunk boats and the family of the drowned man, and 
a regular inquiry into firing-grounds and their use is 
promised. The Anniversary meeting and dinner of 
the Royal Society on St. Andrews Day were celebrated 
by much speaking, scientific and general, though Lord 
Sauispury did not, as was expected, attend the dinner. 
Sir Wirt1AmM Tuomson talked agreeably of trade winds, 
and recommended the perusal as light and entertaining 
reading of some of the earlier volumes of Transactions. 
——A terrible gas explosion at Blackburn resulted in 
several deaths and great damage-——The Women’s Fran- 
chise League held a meeting on Tuesday, and were addressed 
by Mr. Brycr, who would not let them have the franchise. 
They had, therefore, much better excuse than in the cele- 
brated case of Orpueus for tearing him to pieces, inasmuch 
as he clearly had no business there ; but they nobly refrained. 
But the next day Mrs. Srantroy-Biarcu pointed out that 
boys’ playgrounds are larger than girls’. Therefore women 
ought to have votes. Q.E.D.——A fresh and foolish fuss. 
has been made about the Vice-Chancellor’s jurisdiction at. 
Cambridge. 


Sir James Corry, member for Mid Armagh, had 
Obituary. intended in any case to retire at the next elec- 
tion, owing to ill health. He was much re- 
spected, both locally and in the House of Commons. Sir 
GerorGE GREEN was an Indian officer of distinction ; and 
Archdeacon Barston, as headmaster of Eton, was known 
to and loved and respected by many of the youth of 
England in the sixties, ‘With Lord Bantry, who 
died scarcely in middle life, the title, created at the 
interesting period of the French attempt on Bantry 
Bay, becomes extinct. Mr. C. D. Yonce had lived many 
years, and written, or edited, many books. ——— Lord 
CoMBERMERE, the last of the long list of victims to that 
modern British war-chariot, the London cab, was a good 
sportsman, and the owner of one of the most beautifully 
situated of English country-houses.——The Earl of Erroit 
represented one of the oldest and most distinguished families 
in either Britain. 


MR. BALFOUR AT HUDDERSFIELD. 


speeches delivered by Mr. Batrour at Huddersfield 
on Monday and Tuesday last are the most important 
contributions which have been made for some time past to 
the two chief political controversies of the day. Both of 
them, we need hardly say, are able performances ; but, if we 
prefer the former, as we naturally do, it is not only because 
the latter relates exclusively to a Ministerial project which 
we dislike. We regard Mr. Batrour’s speech of Monday 
as the better of the two for the very reason that has earned 
for it the uneasy sneers of hisopponents. They have girded 
at it as being purely critical of the “rural programme” and 
policy of his opponents : as if, with the Gladstonians engaged 
in another plot for the corruption first and betrayal after- 
wards of the unhappy agricultural labourer, there could be 
any work more necessary than the criticism of which they 
so innocently complain. The functions of a detective are 
themselves of the critical rather than the constructive 
order, and no doubt the swindling fraternity take it 
ill that he should devote so much attention to the exposure 
and prevention of their frauds, when he might be meditat- 
ing projects for the regeneration of humanity. Honest 
citizens, however, are apt to think that he could not be 
better employed, and that is our view of Mr. Batrour’s 
occupation last Monday night. He has rightly considered 
that one of the most urgent needs of the moment is to 
unmask the political party who are talking aloud to Hopce 
about “ Village Councils,” and under their breath about 
unds, shillings, and pence, who are ostensibly offering 
im, and pretending to think that he wants, a share in 
local administration, and are secretly telling him that if he 
will only vote for them he shall have a share in something 
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much more substantial. In a word, Mr. Batrour has 
thoroughly grasped the esoteric meaning of Sir Witiiam 
Harcourt’s phrase about “ keeping in touch with the 
“ agricultural labourer.” The idea, if not the expression, 
is familiar to the class from whom the Gladstonians are 
borrowing their tactics, It is only by keeping strictly 
in touch with a comrade that it is possible to establish 
the necessary chain of communication between the watch 
in the old gentleman’s pocket and the shady pawnbroker 
at the East End. In the case before us it is no doubt 
more probable that the expectant receiver will be dis- 
appointed than that the robbery will take place; but that 
does not make the “ plant” any less nefarious, or its timely 
exposure any less imperative. 

It will, we dare say, be no very easy task to convince the 
class who believe themselves to be the accomplices of the 
Gladstonian electioneerer that they are simply qualifying to 
become his dupes. Nothing is so credulous as cupidity ; 
and when it is associated with the inexperience of politics 
and the general mistiness of ideas which are its accompani- 
ments among the rural electors, its swallow is only too 
likely to be capacious indeed. It is the duty nevertheless 
of all Unionists to spare no effort to disabuse of their delu- 
sions the minds of these unfortunate men—the helpless tools 
of a cynically shameless gang of political intriguers who un- 
doubtedly mean to use them as in ’85, in order to throw 
them aside as in ’86. And perhaps the most hopeful way 
of opening their eyes to the falsity of secret Gladstonian 
promises is to show them, as Mr. Batrour did so effec- 
tually the other night, the flagrant imposture of the avowed 
Gladstonian policy. If they can be got to perceive the 
empty sham of the pretence that the depression of the 
agricultural industry is due to any remediable causes, or 
to any cause to which the Gladstonians would for a moment 
consent to apply the only effective remedy; the solemn 
humbug of the talk about keeping the labourer in his vil- 
lage by making village life as “interesting” to him as a 
vestry-meeting by candle-light ; the shallow cant about the 
benefit which the agricultural labourer might expect to 
derive from the conversion of a dozen large farms into fifty 
small holdings—if we say it should be possible to bring 
these perceptions home to the intelligence of the rural voter, 
he may perhaps be got to see in time that, since the shop- 
front wares of the Gladstonian trader are so worthless, it 
would be rash to trust to the sound quality of the goods in 
the back parlour. And if any method of persuasion is 
more likely to avail with him than another, it is that which 
Mr. Batrour employed with such admirable force and 
lucidity last Monday night, in his detailed criticism of these 
several parts of the Gladstonian agricultural programme. 


The speech of Tuesday was a performance, in its way, no 
less important, but of an entirely different nature. Its 
object was not to undeceive but to reassure; and to do 
this in a matter in which the task of reassurance is no 
easy one. Influenced, no doubt, by the manifestation of 
disapproval which the contemplated Irish policy of the 
Government evoked the other day at the Birmingham Con- 
ference of Conservative Associations, Mr. Batrour deli- 
vered what is substantially an amplified version of that 
speech at Leeds in which he first announced the intentions 
of Ministers in the matter of local government for Ireland. 
The more recent of the two addresses has many of the 
most notable characteristics of the earlier one. That is 
to say, there is the same extraordinary—we had almost 
said audacious—frankness in the admission of all the grave 
and manifold risks attendant on the proposed transfer of 
administrative authority in the Irish counties, and there is 
the same confident, or apparently confident, belief in the 
possibility of obviating these risks by ingenuities of legisla- 
tion. The only difference is that the difficulties to be over- 
come are insisted upon more emphatically than ever ; while 
the specific expedients for overcoming them receive even 
fess detailed notice than before. . BaLFrour admits, 
directly or by implication, that to hand over county govern- 
ment to the class in whom he proposes to vest it may, 
unless special precautions are taken thereagainst, have 
any one or more or all of the following results :—It may 
threaten the administration of justice ; it may endanger the 
existing right of county officers ; it may throw power into 
the hands of a disloyal majority to coerce a loyal minority ; 
it may enable the great masses of the poorer ratepayers 
to throw an undue burden upon the small and probably 
unpopular minority of richer ratepayers. And in more 

neral terms he admits that an Irish Local Government 

ill might conceivably (1) threaten the private rights of 


individuals, (2) menace property, (3) menace social order, 
and (4) strengthen the forces of anarchy. Having set 
forth the perilous possibilities of such a measure with 
this precision, he proceeds to assure us that, if we will only 
wait until the Ministerial Bill is produced, he will undertake 
that we shall find every one of these dangers fully provided 
against in its various clauses. This, however, is not all. 
The feat which Mr. Batrovur has, in effect, backed himself 
to perform is more remarkable still. For he undertakes to 
produce a Local Government Bill for Ireland which shall 
not only contain adequate safeguards against the whole 
array of dangers which he so unflinchingly enumerates, 
but which shall be founded upon a no less “wide 
“and broad basis than that which we have adopted, 
“and safely adopted, for England and Scotland.” To 
prevent the measure from lending itself to abuses which 
in England and Scotland are notoriously not to be 
feared, it is (presumably) to be qualified and restricted in a 
way which in those two countries would not be necessary ; 
yet the width and breadth of its basis are not to be 
affected thereby. In other words, it is not to be limited by 
its limitations, and the sum total of its concessions, after all 
deductions made from it, will remain the same. It is, 
indeed, essential to the success of the scheme that this 
should be so; otherwise, says Mr. Batrour, “we had 
“ better leave the matter alone. It is not worth touching 
“ at all.” 

There is a venerable, and possibly not too well-founded, 
story of a travelling conjurer who attracted a large crowd 
to his entertainment at a country town by announcing, as 
the concluding and crowning marvel of the evening, that he 
would get a measured gallon of liquid into a quart pot. 
At the close of the performance his assistant was put for- 
ward to apologize for the sudden indisposition of the pro- 
fessor, and to promise, in his name, that, if his audience 
would honour him with another visit on the following 
evening, he would compensate them for their present disap- 
pointment by getting the same quantity of liquid into a 
pint pot. The audience, according to the anecdote, were 
so overawed by the magician’s confidence, that they 
dispersed without remonstrance. A perusal of Mr. Bat- 
rour’s latest exposition of the forthcoming Local Govern- 
ment Bill for Ireland, and a comparison thereof with his for- 
mer account of it, irresistibly recall this story to one’s mind. 
It would almost seem as if Mr. Ba.rour sought to silence 
those who had already expressed scepticism as to the 
possibility of the undertaking to which the Government 
have committed themselves, by purposely enlarging upon 
and elaborating its difficulties, in order to impress his 
hearers more profoundly by his final assurance that they 
can be overcome. For certainly, if these difficulties were 
set forth at Leeds in such terms as to give pause to any 
one who contemplated them, they have been restated at 
Huddersfield in such a manner as to take the breath away. 


A LEGAL WINDFALL. 


Marquess of Nortuampton isa lucky man. By 
the extravagance of his son he has acquired several 
thousand pounds of ready money. It happened in this 
way. The late Lord Compton required, some years 

an advance of ten thousand pounds. He applied to the 
National Life Insurance Company, and offered as security 
a reversionary interest on real estate to which he would 
be entitled on the death of his father. But, inasmuch 
as the security would be valueless if Lord Compton died, 
as he has in fact died, before Lord Nortruampton, the Com- 
pany insisted that he should insure his life with them 
against his father’s for thirty-four thousand five hundred 
pounds, The interest on the money lent and the premiums 
on the sum insured were to accumulate for five years, and 
then either to be paid up or to accumulate further at 
the option of the Company. If Lord Compton paid 
them all before his father’s death, the policy was to be 
assigned to him. If not, or if Lord Compton died first, 
the defendants were to have the whole. Lord Compron 
died in 1887 without having discharged any part of his 
liabilities, and the Company came into possession of the 
policy. But Lord Norraampron claimed, as the repre- 
sentative of his son, the handsome balance which 
remained after deducting the amount actually due to the 
Company, and the Courts have upheld the right which he 
asserts. It is curious that men of business, acting through 
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experienced agents, should have deliberately entered into a 
contract which the law does not recognize. But so it is. 
And, out of three successive tribunals, only Lord Hannen 
has been found to side with the Company. Most people 
are familiar with the simple doctrine that equity will re- 
lieve against forfeitures, and are aware that, since the 
Judicature Acts, when law conflicts with equity, equity is to 
prevail. If one man promises another, for due consideration, 
a sovereign at Christmas, and binds him with a penalty of 
twenty pounds in default, the promisee cannot recover 
twenty pounds from the promiser, but only one pound. 
The question which the judges and the Law Lords had to 
determine was whether the amount of the policy belonged 
absolutely to the Company, or whether they merely held it 
as mortgagees, with power to redeem on the part of Lord 
Compton or his representatives. Supposing the latter view 
of the case to be the correct one, the argument that a re- 
deemable policy should be irredeemable was absolutely void. 
Or, as Lord SELBoRNE put it, in his lucid and perspicuous 
judgment, was the intention that “the policy should be 
“ effected for the creditor’s protection only, and for his sole 
“ benefit, subject to an option of the debtcr to make it 
“ his own, in the event, not anticipated, of his paying off 
“ the debt in his lifetime,” or that “it should belong to 
“the debtor, subject to the security for the purpose of 
“ which it was effected!” 

The Court of Appeal was unanimous in affirming the 
decision of Mr. Justice Norra in favour of the Marquess. 
In the House of Lords Lord Se.zorne, Lord Morris, 
and Lord Bramwe.u are opposed to Lord Hannen. The 
weight of authority would thus be clearly against the 
Company, even if Lord Se:Borne’s opinions were not, on 
such a point, immeasurably the best to be had in England. 
Lord Se.zorne’s argument depends upon the question, 
Whose was the policy? Which, again, he bases upon the 
previous question, Who paid for the policy? In one sense, 
Lord Compton did not pay for it. Payment was not 
much in his line. But the principle, says Lord Se.porye, 
is “that what the debtor pays, or agrecs to pay, for is, prima 
“ facie at all events, his, subject to the security for the pur- 
“ pose of which it was brought into existence.” The Company 
put themselves out of Court by their statement of defence, 
according to which they stipulated that, if Lord Compton 
died before his father, “ the policies should belong absolutely 
“tothem.” This stipulation,as Lord SELBoRNE points out, 
goes much too far, and is quite inconsistent with the docu- 
ments in the case. For it deprives Lord Compron’s heirs 
of the policy, even if he should have paid the debt, interest, 
and premiums, which is absurd. Lord Bramwe.t, with 
the leisurely cheerfulness which befits his age and tempera- 
ment, said that the first thing he had to do was to learn 
the law. Having learnt it, he does not like it. But 
of course he administers it conscientiously. He cannot, 
however, understand it, although he knows what it 
is. “The right of redemption,” he says, ‘‘ may be sold 
“to any one—to the creditor—after the loan. Why may 
“ it not be dealt with by creditor and debtor at the time of 
“the loan? It cannot.” Lord Bramwett’s answers are 
not always very closely connected with his questions. Lord 
BramwELt, like all economists of his school, assumes that 
the law should enforce every contract which it does not 
punish as criminal. That has never been the practice of 
any civilized State. There are agreements which people 
may make if they choose, and may press if they choose, but 
which are so obviously unjust and oppressive, or so wholly 
trivial and indecorous, that the loser will not be compelled 
to forfeit what he has risked. Lord Haynen thinks that 
the policy never was Lord Compton’s, and that the Com- 
pany are entitled to keep it because it was always their 
own. If the Company could have consulted Lord 
Hannen, he would have shown them how to avoid a result 
for which they must thank their legal advisers. 


MANIPUR AND THE PAMIRS. 


i ia would be pleasanter, if it were possible, to leave un- 

noticed or merely to chronicle, without comment, the 
decision to which the Government of India has come in the 
case of the officers left in command of the detachments of 
the 42nd and 44th Ghoorkas after the treachery at Manipur. 
Dismissal from the army in such a case is nearly as heavy a 
sentence as the actual death which the older and sterner 
martial law might not impossibly have inflicted for mis- 
conduct in face of the enemy. We do not know whether 


the Government will think proper to publish an “ exposure 
“ of motives” on the subject. But whether it does or not, 
no one who has the faintest knowledge of Sir Frepericx 
Roserts will suspect him either of the ignoble action of 
making a scapegoat, or even of the sometimes necessary but 
sometimes also blundering and irrational one of “ making 
“an example.” There was, indeed, in the ascertained 
facts, meagre as they still are, more than enough to 
justify the decision. No more damning presumption against 
the two unlucky officers could be given than the early 
rumours that the great majority of the escort had been 
massacred, and that the ammunition was entirely ex- 
hausted. It was, of course, taken for granted that in no 
other circumstances was it possible that no eifort should be 
made to retrieve the position. As a matter of fact, the 
ammunition was not entirely exhausted, though it was 
running low, and the two Captains had with them a force 
over and over again exceeding that with which Major 
Grant performed his exploit at Thobal. It does not appear 
that the stampede was resolved on merely for the sake of 
_ Grimwoop, and it would be no good defence if it had 

n. 

The truth simply seems to be ‘hat the officers were 
under the influence of the same inexplicable spirit of 
evil counsel which had led their superiors to ensconce 
them in a thatch-roofed and thorn-hedge-walled building, 
without provisions, and, without even clearing the neigh- 
bourhood of the precinct, to lay a childish plot for the 
arrest of a man known to be of considerable abilities 
and strong character, to execute it with blunders even 
more prodigious than those of its conception, and then 
to leave their sheep shepherdless and trust themselves 
to a provoked and desperate enemy. As the superior 
officers could only blunder in, so the inferiors when they 
became superior could only blunder out. There were 
buildings in Manipur which they might have seized and 
held ; there were cantonments outside for which they might 
have made ; there must have been other positions which 
could have been defended. It is by no means improbable 
that a determined attack would have turned the scale, and 
actually have won the day. For, though it is not, no doubt, 
a universal rule, it is a good deal more than a mere excep- 
tion, that, if you can break out with any force so as to make 
good your escape, you can make an offensive sally with at 
least a chance of victory, especially against native troops. 
And they knew not only that, even if communications were 
cut, more silence would bring help; but that help was 
actually on its way both from Assam and from Burmah. 
Yet either mere panic, or the shiftlessness which in 
another case prompted the famous “Que faire? ils ont 
“des canons,” seems to have deprived them of all ideas 
except the simple, the primitive, but the very unmilitary 
one of taking to their heels. There are occasions, no doubt, 
even for that; but we should have been surprised, even 
upon the most favourable estimate of the evidence that has 
been published, and the most friendly allowance for that 
which has not, if this had been decided to be one of them 
It is, no doubt, a trial for “ Monsieur who has joined 
“ yesterday” to find himself compelled to take command, 
and to form momentous decisions. But he must stand it. 
And, besides, these much-to-be-pitied officers were not 
“ Monsieurs who had joined yesterday.” Their rank of 
itself presumes not inconsiderable service, and the quali- 
fication for independently handling bodies, if not large 
bodies, of men. The affair, humiliating as it is, was 
luckily prevented by the brilliant little exploit to which 
we have already referred from casting any slur on the 
Indian army generally. Personally, we should like to have 
Sir Freperick Roserts’s opinion of the orders under 
which Captain Prescrave (himself merely obeying them) 
retired Mr. Grant from his post of vantage, and still 
further postponed and impaired the value of the retaliation. 
But, by doing as much more than his duty as these other 
persons did less, Mr. Grant saved the whole situation. And 
we could not have afforded that it should not be saved. 
For every officer in the Indian army may be called upon 
at almost any moment to deal with enemies very different 
from Manipuris, and if his idea of strategic movement is 
stampede, then it will not be Primus but Postremus in 
Indis in the way of mottoes for English soldiers before long. 


We do not suppose, or intend to suggest, that one of these 
calls is likely to come just now in connexion with the 
curious incidents in the region of the Pamirs. But we are 
bound to repeat that the incidents are curious. They are 
now fully known, and the crowning fact of them is not merely 
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that Russian forces have tres and treated others as 
trespassers, far on this side the line which was hitherto 
supposed to be the boundary even of their indirect claims, 
but that Russian official documents have, unwithdrawn and 
unrebuked, described not merely the shadowy regions of 
Wakhan and Shignan, but the well-known and all-important 
passes of the Hindoo Koosh which lead into Chitral and 
into Cashmere, as Russian territory. It is quite certain 
that, unless some strong counter-demonstration is made, or 
some fixed delimitation is obtained, these preposterous 
and dangerous claims will be taken as granted. For, as 
we have repeatedly pointed out here, the frontier in these 
parts has been left most improperly ill-defined. There 
appears to be nothing to rely upon but the old understand- 
ing of 1873, which has already been broken and superseded 
by Russia in half a dozen places, and which might be repre- 
sented as constructively obsolete by more scrupulous and 
less enterprising casuists in such matters than the Russians, 
In particular it was pointed out at the time of the delimita- 
tion—itself none too satisfactory—which followed the de- 
plorable Penjdeh business how great was the mistake of not 
making clean work and carrying the line right along to 
Chinese Tartary, so as to leave no district from which India 
could be reached in even danger of being regarded as debate- 
able. That it was then still in such danger was known. As 
heirs (after their own peculiar fashion of inheritance) or 
protectors of divers Central Asian Khans and Ameers, the 
Russians could put in a title, bad or good, against that of 
Afghanistan, while even the 1873 agreement left Shignan, 
Roshan, and most of the North-Kastern Pamirs in the very 
unsatisfactory position of neutrality. The new Russian pre- 
tensions not only swallow these at one gulp, but also a great 
slice of the undoubted Afghan territory of Badakshan, half 
that of Wakhan, and, according to our reading of the 
Russian despatches and general orders, though not to that 
of the Zimes’ map-maker, to part of Chitral and the Hunza 
district, as well as including the great passes, especially the 
Baroghil, southwards. That the very expeditions in which 
this little feat of removing your neighbour's landmark has 
been achieved have proved the country to be wild and inhos- 
pitable is a matter of no moment. It was always known to be 
inhospitable and wild. But it has also been shown to be 
perfectly practicable, which is of very great importance. 
It is by no means improbable that the audacious excursion 
not only in the No Man’s Land, but over the passes, was 
made, according to an old Russian trick, that there might 
be something to give up and so find an excuse for holding 
the rest. They would probably be satisfied with holding 
the line which is shown on the Z'imes’ map, and which may 
be identified on an ordinary one by drawing a straight 
cord across the bend of the Oxus just north of Faizabad, 
and following the Panja River to its head. The Indian 
authorities would be mad to acquiesce in this, and the home 
authorities would be something worse than mad to authorize, 
much more to urge, them to do so, A return at once to the 
neutral system on the one hand, a fair division of the terri- 
tory left neutral in 1873 on the other, are the only things 
to be thought of. 


ABOUT THE SERVICES. 


ie of the multitude of letters now being written 
about the Services and their fatal defects, and the 
general lamentable position of the country, is better worth 
reading than Admiral Cotoms’s answer of last Tuesday to 
Mr. Brerr. It shows Admiral Cotomp at his very best, 
and it sets forth certain matters of fact which really ought 
to be remembered by people who croak over the perils of 
England. If Admiral Cotoms had done no more than 
remind those who make a bugbear out of the increased 
facilities for invasion provided by steam, that it also makes 
defence easier, his letter would be timely and to the point. 
Nothing can be neater than his statement of the case. 
“ Steam is on both sides of the equation, and therefore 
“before you can show that the equality has altered, you 
“ must show how steam on one side bears a greater value 
“than steam on the other side.” He rather understates 
the case in saying that steam “has only altered the speed 
“of movement over sea.” A little further on Admiral 
Cotoms himself pointsout thatit will enablea blockading fleet 
to keep its place off an enemy’s port in weather which would 
have driven off a sailing-ship. Since,then, there is equality 
in the means of progression, and even a slight advantage on 
the side of the Power which is best able to take the offen- 
sive, we may fairly calculate that the something compounded 


of our position and qualities, together with the qualities 
and position of our possible enemies, which has given us 
the ultimate victory in three centuries of fighting, will still 
be in our favour. We have only to see that the new navy 
is not inferior in discipline and spirit to the old. As Mr. 
Brett selected Hocne’s enterprise as an example of the 
ease with which we could be attacked, Admiral CoLoms was 
fairly entitled to take it as an illustration of the futility of 
mere sporadic invasions. We are not sure, though, whether 
it would be wise in us to fix our attention too exclusively 
on the naval operations of 1796 and the adjacent years. 
Wo re Tove was a great liar ; but there is a good deal of 
better evidence than his to show that “ Messieurs of the 
“ Etat Major” did sutfer from “thehorrors.” The anarchy 
of the French Revolution, and then the First of June, dis- 
organized and unnerved the French navy. Is it wise to 
take it for granted that in another war this force will be 
similarly weakened? It would be interesting to hear from 
Admiral Cotoms whether he thinks it impossible for an 
officer of sufficient spirit to repeat Lord Hoop's famous 
feat in the Basseterre of St. Kitts—to seize a convenient 
anchorage on our coast, land soldiers, and hold his place in 
defiance of a superior force. But it is of little use to quote 
isolated examples. One can almost always be confuted by 
another. The sound course is to look at the whole history 
of naval warfare, and that fully bears out Admiral Cotomn’s 
contention that an invasion of England, other than a mere 
raid, is impossivle until the English navy is broken and 
mewed up in port. 


After the newspaper the magazines. A writer who 
signs “ B.” in the Fortnightly, and Sir Geornce Cuesney 
in the Nineteenth Century, have given competing views of 
the War Office. The contrast between them is highly ex- 
hilarating. Never was there a prettier illustration of the 
good old story of the two sides of the shield. Whether B 
is authorized to speak for the War Office or not we do not 
know, nor does it signify. He speaks as the advocate of 
the War Otlice should, and must be allowed to possess a 
very pretty faculty for the “ offensive-defensive.” He is 
not at all afraid or apologetic. He carries the war smartly 
into the enemy’s country, beating up his quarters in the 
Service clubs, and places where half-pay officers do resort, 
and skirmishing with the military members of Parliament 
in fine style. In the intervals he despatches flying columns 
against Sir and Mr. Arnotp Forster, which 
will give them something to do at home. It is a very 
pretty piece of sparring; and when, at the end, the pugilist 
arrives at the conclusion that, if half-pay oflicers, military 
members of Parliament, and amateurs would only leave the 
War Office alone—and the country would vote some forty 
thousand more men—all would be perfect. The last proviso 
seems to us weak. It spoils the artistic beauty of the 
whole, and the enemy will probably avail himself of it to 
argue that B is not quite so happy in his mind as he would 
have the world believe. Weshall not go at length into his 
figures, but be content with observing that he damages 
those of the other side not a little, and gives very good 
reasons for believing that the British army is really not in 
such a desperate way as the critics allege. His whole 
article, too, is a very fair example of that effective official 
answer which, as we pointed out last week, could be made 
to the exaggerated laments of the critics. It is not at all 
unlikely to persuade a great many people that, since there 
has been so much over-statement in the complaints, there is 
really no cause to be uneasy about the British army. This 
will be a misfortune ; for, until a better stamp of recruits is 
obtained, and a larger percentage of grown men can be 
persuaded to remain in the ranks, there will be cause for 
uneasiness, But,if it happens, the growlers and the J EREMIAuS 
will have to bear much of the blame. A very different 
view of the War Office is presented by Sir Gzorce CuesNey. 
He says—and quotes chapter and verse to prove himself 
right—that it is a “muddle” which will have disastrous 
consequences. Sir Gzorce speaks on military 
organization with weight. He has long experience and proved 
ability. We are not indisposed to agree that, if it were to . 
do again—if we had the chance to rebuild our military 
administration up from the beginning—it would be better 
to make it on Sir Gzorce Cuesyey’s pattern. But this is 
a very great “if” indeed. There is a weakness in Sir 
Gerorce’s argument which deprives it of much of its force. 
The writer seems—as is but natural in a gentleman whose. 
experience is largely Indian—to fail to realize all the con- 
sequences of the fact that the Government of this countryr 


is a Parliamentary one. Sir Greorce Cuesney attributes 
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the breakdown of the War Office to the “ misconception by 
“the head of it—not only the present head, but all his 
“ predecessors also—of the proper functions of his office ; 
“to the Minister having professed to undertake the 
“ direct administration of the whole business in all depart- 
“ ments and in all their details, involving the fiction that 
“he is personally responsible for everything.” But this 
is not the case. It would be more accurate to say that the 
House of Commons has made the Minister what he is— 
and, further, that no section of the members of the House 
has been more active at the work than the soldiers. The 
House which votes the money has insisted, and will insist, 
on its right to inquire into every detail of every branch of 
the administration. There is but one way in which it can 
exercise its power, and that is through the Minister who is 
a member of the House. This may be an evil or not, but it 
is the case, and must be allowed for. As long as the 
Minister must answer for everything, he will and he must 
continue to entertain that misconception of his position 
of which Sir Gzorce complains. He will, and properly too, 
insist on being master, and the heads of departments will 
continue to be his mouthpieces. It may be confidently 
asserted that no Ministry would last a week if the Secre- 
tary of State for War were to refer some member, military 
or civil, who had heckled him to the Adjutant or Quarter- 
master-General.. Sir Grorcz says truly enough that in 
most countries the military organization is fixed by statute 
and cannot be altered, whereas here it is liable to change 
at the mere will of the Minister. If the army organ- 
ization were fixed by statute, the work of the army reformer 
would be harder than ever. But, putting that aside, this 
want of fixity is inevitable in a country in which Parlia- 
ment will not allow the administration to be put beyond its 
direct control. This isin some ways an evil, though after 
all it has the advantage that, when properly used, it pro- 
vides a safeguard against the fossilizing of an army 
organization which has befallen several of the Continental 
armies at different times. But, evil or not evil, it is the 
condition under which our army must work, and to ask for 
its removal is to ask for the moon. Sir Grorce CuEesNey 
alleges that it must lead to disaster. To this we can only 
reply that two centuries of experience have proved that it 
is compatible with triumphant success. The defeats we 
have suffered have been trifles in comparison with the 
breakdown of the Prussian army in the Jenacampaign. If 
Sir Grorce Cnesney answers, as he fairly may, that our 
army was never tested as the Prussian was, we can only 
reply that we see no probability that it ever will be. Our 
army in Europe gathers behind the fleet—has always done 
so, and always wi 
The acquittal of Lieutenant FremanTLe may appropriately 
be noticed in a Service article. It has been received with 
very proper satisfaction. We have every reason to be 
that an English naval officer has been relieved of 
the charge of displaying a stupid and callous carelessness. 
The Court which tried Lieutenant Fremantie found that 
the state of the atmosphere made it excusable in him to 
have mistaken the distance of the fishing-boats. Nobody 
- will dispute the competence and fairness of the Court, and 
it is satisfactory to learn that the fishermen gave their 
evidence straightforwardly and without animus—conduct 
which, by the way, has been promptly rewarded by the 
Admiralty. As far as Lieutenant Fremanrve is concerned, 
there is no more to be said. The question whether the present 
Admiralty regulations provide sufficiently for the safety of 
passing vessels during practice on men-of-war is another, and 
alarger,one. From the evidence given at the court-martial, 
there does appear to be some doubt whether, considering the 
great range of modern guns, and the very erratic ricochet 
of the shot, the regulations in force do provide sufficiently 
for all risks. The Admiralty has decided to hold a general 
inquiry. The decision will be watched with interest. If 
it is found that the precautions now taken are insuflicient, 
a rather serious question will arise for the Admiralty. It 
will find itself under the necessity of providing a freer 
range than will be easily attainable in the neighbourhood 
of the great naval ports—and this it will hardly do without 
trouble and expense. 


TWO BITES AT A PLAINTIFF. 


“ T.HE common sense of most” will probably tend to 

make “ most” satisfied with the law laid down on 
Tuesday by the Queen’s Bench Division in the case of 
Pansons v. Kixc. The facts were, shortly, that the de- 


fendant’s dog bit the plaintiff, “ but it was a slight bite,” 
and after half an hour’s meditation, the plaintiff, like a 
brave man, “ went after” the defendant “ to remonstrate,” 
whereupon the dog bit him again, “ and this time his teeth 
“ really penetrated and drew blood.” For this second bite 
the wily plaintiff sued in the County Court, alleging that, 
inasmuch as the plaintiff had been personally present at 
both bitings, he well knew, at and before the real and 
penetrating biting, that his dog was, as pleaders say (or 
ought to say), “accustomed to bite and worry mankind.” 
The County Court judge, misled apparently by a well- 
known piece of forensic slang about “ the same transaction,” 
found that the two bites were substantially one assault, and 
that, therefore, “ scienter” not being proved as to the first 
bite, the plaintiff was not entitled to recover; but the 
Divisional Court more plausibly held that the story of the 
first bite showed “ scienter” as to the second bite, and they 
entered judgment for the plaintiff. 


This case raises again the question whether that singular 
piece of law which is aptly said to entitle every dog to his 
first bite is not ripe for destruction. If your dog worries 
my sheep, you are civilly responsible to me, although it 
may have previously been the quietest dog in the world ; 
but if it bites and worries me, I cannot recover until I have 
proved that it was, to your knowledge, accustomed to treat 
‘* mankind” in that disrespectful and inconvenient manner. 
The distinction is one for which it would puzzle Sir Henry 
Hawerxs himself to find a satisfactorily corresponding 
difference. As to which rule is the more convenient there 
is hardly room for doubt. It has been decided that the 
owner of an ox, which while walking soberly to the slaughter- 
house suddenly becomes distraught, enters a china-shop, and 
there commits havoc, is not legally responsible for the con- 
sequences, and very properly, because such conduct on the 

rt of oxen is extremely unusual; so much so that it 
would be folly to expect a man to guard against it. More- 
over, an ox is a creature whose cultivation is essential to 
agriculture, commerce, and the happiness and prosperity of 
the lieges, whereas a dog is unquestionably a luxury. There 
seems to be nothing more harsh or unreasonable in saying 
that he who chooses to keep a pet dog shall answer for any 
damage it may do to the persons of his neighbours, any 
more than in saying that he who chooses to keep a wife 
shall pay for any injury which she may think it right to do 
to the reputations of his neighbours. A Supreme Court 
of Judicature which has demolished by mere brutal con- 
tradiction—by physical force, as it were—in the Court of 
Appeal the venerable theory that a passenger on the roof 
of an omnibus was identified with the omnibus, and in the 
Court for Crown Cases Reserved the hardly less venerable 
dogma that you cannot attempt to pick an empty pocket, 
should surely be equal to depriving dogs of their first bite. 
It is only in human flesh that it is allowed to them, and 
the exception from the general rule seems to be not only 
unduly favourable to ill-tempered dogs, but insufficiently 
consonant with the sanctity of the human form. 


CHINA, 


Shae warnings not to put implicit confidence in all the 

newspaper reports from or about China ought to be, 
but probably are not, altogether superfluous. A glance at 
the places from which many of these stories come is enough 
for readers who are at allon their guard. One newsagency 
reports something said at Port Townsend by the skipper of 
a Yankee schooner. Other informers send information 
that reports have been received at places equally far from 
China. The starting-place of the most horrible and cir- 
cumstantial story of all is almost enough to demonstrate its 
falsity. The Vovoe Vremya has been informed by private 
telegram from Vladivostock that the Belgian Mission at 
Taku has been massacred. The author of the telegram 
has all the details pat—details which are quite worthy of a 
place in some “ Atrocities of the Spaniards in the New 
“World,” or other production meant to curdle the blood, 
and provide a highly moral excuse for a little filibus- 
tering. When we hear of disorders in a region which 
lies convenient to the hand of Russia, we ought to know 
by this time that there is occasion for the salt-box. In 
this particular case there is better reason than is afforded 
even by general probability for withholding confidence. 
The Vladivostock report places the scene of these horrors 
in the Taku which is at the mouth of the Peiho—names 
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familiar to Englishmen. From Pekin we learn that the 
Taku where the Belgian missionaries are reported to have 
been massacred is another place of the same name a long 
way off, “due north of Kaiping.” Simultaneously comes 
another story through Paris to the effect that rebels 
from Manchuria have taken the town of “Chaoyang” 
and “massacred the Christians of Kinchow.” At Pekin 
they have only heard that “a large insurgent band 
“has occupied a small town to the north-east” of that 
city. The acting British Consul at Nuechwang, which is 
in the same province as Kinchow on the opposite side of 
the Gulf of Liautung, has only to report that bandits have 
‘looted a village near Chihli frontier”—a thing “ not 
“abnormal in winter.” On the authority of the Rev. Mr. 
Futton, of the Presbyterian mission, he adds that there 
were no Christians in the place, and that those in Kinchow 
are living on good terms with their neighbours, The direct 
reports as to the fate of the Belgian missionaries which 
have reached Brussels are highly contradictory and withal 
vague, while H.B.M.’s Minister at Pekin denies that any 
Europeans have been killed in the rising, which he places 
“to the west of Jehol beyond the Great Wall.” 
In the face of all this it is well to be cautious— 
But though they jump not on a just account, 
As in these cases, where the aim reports, 


’Tis oft with difference ; yet do they all confirm 
A Turkish fleet, and bearing up to Cyprus. 


The Second Senator would doubtless point out that in the 

resent case all the stories confirm the existence of disorder 
in Eastern Mongolia. From the Pekin reports it is clear 
that there is trouble near the Great Wall, which runs close 
to the city. It may be taken as certain that the Imperial 
Government has despatched troops in haste against the 
insurgents, which is, on the face of it, a sign that the 
Emperor’s counsellors are really frightened. Revolt, or 
even brigandage, on a large scale in this region is unwhole- 
some to the Tsung-li-Yamen. The scene is disagreeably 
close to the capital, for one thing, which is a good reason 
for not regarding it all with the placidity which was safe 
enough when the uproar and massacres were going on in 
Hunan, a comfortably long way off to the south. Then this 
district has hitherto supplied some of the best supporters 
of the Empire. Finally—what is, perhaps, most serious of 
all—the revolt, mere extension of brigandage, or outbreak 
of hatred against foreigners, whatever it is, and be it 
more or less considerable than is supposed, is going on 
much too near the Russian outposts on the Amur. 
Whether the rebels are really formidable or not, whether 
their leader is a Lama or the chief of an armed band 
whose domestic has been ruined by the abduction 
of his wife, whether both the Lama and the chief are in 
the field jointly or severally, or neither of them (we decline 
to commit ourselves to any decisive opinion on any of 
these points), the danger is quite sufficiently serious for 
the Chinese Government. The supposition that the whole 
thing is deliberately exaggerated by the Chinese rulers, in 
order to provide themselves with an excuse of weakness if 
they are seriously called upon by the Treaty Powers to pro- 
tect the Christians, is hardly admissible. It is difficult to 
understand the workings of the Oriental mind; but this 
game would surely be too fatal to commend itself even to 
the most stupid conceivable Tsung-li-Yamen. In the midst 
of all this uncertainty, one thing at least appears undeniable, 
namely, that the time bas come when the Treaty Powers 
must make a resolute endeavour to discover what really is 
happening, and must make their resolution clear to the 
Chinese Government. Of two things one would appear to 
be certain. Either there is a recrudescence of hatred of 
foreigners in China which the Government cannot control, 
or that Government is playing a very discreditable double 
game. It is fomenting anti-foreign riots underhand, with 
the intention of frightening foreigners into keeping their 
distance. In either case the Treaty Powers have good ground 
for giving an intelligible warning, if not for action. The 
difficulty seems to be to get the Treaty Powers to act toge- 
ther. In France there are signs—rather suspicious, con- 
sidering recent alliances—of an inclination to take the worst 
for granted, and to act with vigour. Germany, again, is 
manifestly reluctant to endanger the bones of a Pomeranian 
marine. United action seems difficult. We should much 
prefer it ; but, if it cannot be obtained, we, who have more 
interest in China than all the rest put together, can at least 
act for ourselves, with a due regard, of course, for the 
real difficulties of the Chinese Government. 


MR. GOSCHEN’S ONE-POUND NOTES. 


HE lucidity of the speech in which Mr. Goscuen ex- 
plained the form which he has finally decided to give 
to his scheme for the strengthening of the metallic reserve, 
and the ingenuity of the plan itself, have earned general 
acknowledgment. The necessity for increasing the reserve 
is universally recognized by business men; for, though in 
times of quiet and peaceful relations we could again have 
recourse to the Bank of France, as we have done twice 
already, we have no right to calculate on the indefinite 
prolongation of peace and friendship. A commercial crisis 
might well coincide with a great Continental war. Even 
if there were not this reason for increasing our own reserve, 
the general conviction of business men, that it has been 
allowed to fall too low, would be sufficient motive for 
an effort to enlarge it, to say nothing of the fact that 
too frequent recourse to the good offices of a neigh- 
bour must damage our credit. Mr. Goscnen spoke to 
an audience beyond the members of the meeting in the 
Merchant Taylors’ Hall. He spoke to the whole com- 
munity, which must co-operate if the scheme is to answer 
—to an audience, in fact, which attaches a limited mean- 
ing or none at all to the words currency, metallic re- 
serve, and credit. It was, therefore, necessary for him to 
show an amount of care in avoiding the use of technical 
terms, which would not have been required of him by his 
immediate hearers, and to make his meaning clear even at 
the expense of some apparent repetition. The CHANCELLOR 
of the ExcHEquer certainly succeeded in making the main 
features of his scheme quite clear to any reader who ap- 
proaches it with some intelligence and good will. The 
minor points—such, for instance, as the means to be pro- 
vided for making the Bank Charter Act more elastic— 
were not set forth with equal elaboration. But this, how- 
ever interesting it may be to business men and financiers, 
may be conveniently dealt with later on. For the present 
it will be enough if Mr. Goscnen can persuade the country 
at large to agree with him that the metallic reserve must 
be increased, that his is the best scheme for increasing it, and 
that the good to be obtained outweighs any inconvenience 
likely to be caused by the use of the method he recom- 
mends. 

Whatever may be the case with other parts of the 
scheme, there will be no difficulty in making the least 
experienced of voters understand the one part of it on 
which, as Mr. Goscnen himself acknowledges, all the 
rest depends. One-pound notes are to be issued by the 
Bank of England, of which four-fifths are to be secured 
on gold, and one-fifth on securities. In other words, 
for four out of every five of the notes issued, sove- 
reigns will have to be given, which will then be kept 
in the cellars of the Bank of England. If the notes 
prove generally acceptable, a great part of the gold at pre- 
sent in use for current transactions will be added to the 
Bank's reserve. It is not quite clear from Mr, Goscuen’s 
speech how far the gold earmarked as security for these 
notes can be said to bea reserve for any other purpose 
than for maintaining the credit of the notes. We presume, 
however, that it is hoped that the knowledge of the exist- 
ence of a niuch greater reserve than is now maintained will 
tend to create a feeling of security. People will remember 
the existence of the reserve, and forget that it is counter- 
balanced by an increased liability. Whether this would 
prove a sound calculation in a time of panic we are not 
sure. It might well happen that at such a time the rush 
to get gold for the one-pound notes would rapidly bring 
the reserve back to its present figure, unless payment in specie 
were again suspended. But the danger for Mr. Goscuen’s 
scheme will not come so much from a belief that his reserve 
will be illusory, as from the very possible reluctance of the 
ordinary citizen to take the notes at all. Mr. Goscuen 
recognizes the risk fully. Gold is little used now except 
for small current transactions, and is preferred not so much 
because it is really more convenient as because it looks 
better. For a transaction above the level of the hire of a 
stall, or the purchase of a railway ticket, or a hat, or an 
umbrella, men generally use a cheque. This isso much 
the case that the bulk of the circulating medium has not 
increased in the last generation, Wages, again, are largely 
paid in silver, and for them the notes will be of no more 
use than the golden sovereign. Since, then, there is 
no general business necessity which will make the onc- 
pound note desirable, its ce of acceptance depends 
wholly on the willingness of people to accept it imstead 
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of the sovereign for their daily expenses. They must be 
persuaded that the necessity of increasing the metallic 
reserve of the country is so great and the advantage of 
the increase to everybody so clear, that for its sake they 
must be prepared to sacrifice their habits, prejudices, and 
what may be called their artistic preferences. Mr. GoscHEN 
does not expect that his notes will be popular in London— 
and we do not know what reason there is to expect that 
other great towns will differ from the capital. In some 
districts there may be readiness to accept one-pound notes 
from the Bank of England ; but this will hardly prove a 
sufficient resource. It may seem a trivial remark to make, 
but we think that a great deal will depend on the look of 
the notes when they do come into existence. If they are 
as ugly as the new coinage, Mr. Goscnen’s reserve will be 
in pressing danger of starvation. ‘here is nothing finan- 
cial or economical about the consideration, but it is of some 
importance to a scheme which on Mr. Goscren’s own show- 
ing depends for success entirely on popularity. 


“CONVENIENT THERETO.” 


HAT is to be done if Parliament talks nonsense? If 
nonsense is talked in Parliament, it can be neglected. 
But when the Queen and the three Estates of the Realm, 
the Lords Spiritual, the Lords Temporal, and the Commons, 
combine to write words which have no known signification, 
the remedy is less obvious and more expensive. An Act of 
Parliament issued by the Queen's printer is so far like the 
law of the Medes and Persians that it cannot be altered, ex- 
cept by those who passed it. Am eminent Liberal peer claims 
for the House of Lords the merit of correcting the grammar 
and style of the Commons, But in this case neither Lord 
HERSCHELL, nor any other legal luminary in the same House 
with him, observed what must be either a solecism or a 
blunder. Every lawyer knows the famous section which ends 
with the words “money or goods upon.” The judges had to 
supply the omission for themselves, as, indeed, it was not 
difficult todo. A less glaring, but equally negligent, am- 
biguity has lately engaged the attention of the Divisional 
Court. A commission agent named Buckut.1, who resides 
in Yorkshire, brought an action against a potato broker, 
who carries on business in Covent Garden Market. The 
potatoes had been bought, if at all, in Yorkshire, and 
the agent sued for his commission. As so often happens 
nowadays, under our highly improved and extremely 
philosophical system of jurisprudence, the parties began 
by quarrelling about the locality where the case was to be 
tried. The defendant, Tuomas by name, wanted it tried at 
the Westminster County Court. The plaintiff, like a 
patriotic Yorkshireman, preferred the County Court of 
Thorne. The enlightened principles on which the Judicature 
Acts are based provide ample scope for preliminary litiga- 
tion in all matters of this kind. Plaintiff and defendant— 
this is a typical example of how we go to law now under 
simple and cheapened procedure—began by filing affidavits. 
Plaintiff swore that the terms were arranged and the 
tatoes bought in the immediate neighbourhood of Thorne. 
efendant swore that his shop was in Covent Garden, which 
is not far from the Westminster County Court, and that 
his witnesses lived in London. It will be observed that 
neither affidavit contradicted the other, and no doubt all 
the statements in both of them were perfectly notorious, as 
well as true. The Master, having perused these interesting 
and harmonious documents, ordered that the great potato 
question should be tried at Thorne. The defendant then 
appealed to the judge, who, after giving such time as he 
could spare to the subject, confirmed the order of the 
Master. 

_ The defendant, nothing daunted, appealed to the Divi- 
sional Court, from which he may, if he pleases, go to the 
‘Court of Appeal and the House of Lords. The members of 
the Divisional Court, Lord Corertpce and Mr. Justice 
Matuew, found themselves confronted with the following 
specimen of Parliamentary English :—“ Where in any action 
“ of contract in the High Court the claim does not exceed, 
“or is reduced to, one hundred pounds, either party may 
“‘ apply to a judge at Chambers to order the action to be 
“ tried in any Court in which the action might have been 
“commenced, or in any Court convenient thereto.” If 
jadges are sometimes rather disposed to treat the statutes 
as schoolboys treat the classics—assume that they are 
rubbish, and do what they can for them—this County 


Courts Act of 1888 lends a good deal of countenance to 
the assumption. “Thereto” can, of course, only refer, 
by any known grammatical rule or idiomatic usage, to 
Court. But how can a Court be convenient to any 
Court in which the action might have been commenced ? 
Mr. Justice Matuew, as an Irishman, must be well ac- 
quainted with the use of “convenient” as meaning near. 
Yet, even supposing the Government draftsman, or 
the author of a possible amendment, to be of Hibernian 
origin, we do not get much forwarder. For why, in 
the name of bad draftsmanship, should a case be heard not 
where it might have been begun, which would be in- 
telligible enough, but near that place? The judges cut the 
knot, swallowed the grammar, and decided that it was the 
convenience of the parties which ought to be consulted. 
That is good sense; it may have been, and very likely 
is, what Parliament meant. It is certainly not what Par- 
liament said. Parsons v. LAKENHEATH notwithstanding, 
we defy the most ingenious of philological commentators 
to extract from the sentence, or simulacrum of a sentence, 
which we have quoted, the meaning the Courts have 
arbitrarily imposed upon it. Perhaps the judges are right, 
and it is their real, though not their avowed, business to 
supply deficiencies in the Statute-book. As a competent 
reporter puts the words of a bungling speaker into proper 
shape and form, so, for all we know, ought the interpreters 
of the law to do for its makers, But about the scandalous 
and indecent length to which these initial proceedings can 
be spun out all reasonable men must agree. It may cost 
twice as much to determine where this dispute shall be 
settled as it would to settle the dispute itself. 


THE COMEDIAN’S RETURN. 


Spe WILLIAM HARCOURT, one is glad to see, has 
returned from what may be called his provincial tour, 
in the unfamiliar character of the “ heavy father ” of finance, 
and has resumed the impersonation of those lighter parts in 
which he has always been a public favourite. It is the old 
story of the misguided ambition of the low comedian. Our 
Liston has now had his chance in serious drama, and comes 
back to us, we hope, a wiser, but, to his credit be it admitted, 
not a sadder man. Sir Wit.1AM, indeed, was in excellent 
spirits at Derby last Thursday, and flouted Mr, CuamBer- 
LAIN, Lord Satissury, the Union of Conservative Associa- 
tions, and many other things and persons with a noble 
sprightliness. In particular he has delighted his party by 
describing Mr. CHAMBERLAIN as the Bazarne of Birmingham ; 
and, indeed, “you shall find in the comparisons between 
“ the two that the situations, look you, is both alike,” with 
the little difference that the army of Metz is not known 
to have applauded the action of their commander by 
an overwhelming majority, and to have shown on many 
subsequent occasions that they regard him as the patriot 
and the minority as the traitors. Still, one cannot fairly 
expect so witty a parallel to run absolutely on all fours. 
A slight limp in one leg is excusable and even not un- 
graceful ; and the Gladstonians are quite justified in look- 
ing at the B which is undoubtedly to be found both in 
“ Bazaine” and in “ Birmingham,” and in thanking Heaven 
that the two things compared are not more unlike than 
they are. Sir Witi1am Harcourt was less happy, perhaps, 
in his reply to Mr. Coamperzatn’s declaration that he did 
not desire reunion. It hardly does to answer this with a 
“ Nobody asked you, sir, she said,” because somebody did 
ask him. The member for Derby was himself the pretty 
maid who did—unless, indeed, it was Mr. Mortey ; and the 
fact that Mr. CHamperwarn resisted the blandishments of 
whichever was the would-be charmer is well known to have 
much to do with the exacerbation of Gladstonian animosity 
against him. 

But perhaps the least judicious of Sir Wmuiam Har- 
court's sallies was his attempted drollery at the expense of 
the Birmingham Conference of the Conservative Associa- 
tions. That, indeed, was not wise on the part of a politician 
who is attached to the suite of Mr. Scunapuorst. Party 
discipline is no doubt an invaluable thing, and the sight 
of a political party who show an indisposition to follow 
their leader in a particular line of policy may very often 
be fair game enough for their political opponents. But 
there are times and seasons for everything, and the pre- 
sent time is singularly ill chosen for the indulgence in 
satirical humour on that subject. It is not wise to call 
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the attention of the public to Birmingham, when to do so 
is to remind them irresistibly of Newcastle. The examples 
of party organization thus brought into comparison are in 
polar opposition to each other; but, though there may be 
doubt which is to be preferred by the party politician, there 
cannot be very much question as to the preferences of any- 
body else. The attitude of his party at the present moment 
may possibly cause a Conservative some little anxiety ; 
but the attitude of his leaders at the present moment must 
fill any self-respecting Liberal with shame, Never has 
their descent from the position of statesmen to that of 
the mere delegates of a wire-puller been more ignobly 
conspicuous than it has been since the day of Mr. Giap- 
STONE'S appearance on the Newcastle platform. They 
have, indeed, abnegated all pretensions to leadership, 
from their chief downwards, ever since that day. They 
have had their orders from the man who “runs the 
“machine,” and that is enough for them. It is their 
duty simply to take the impossible list of measures 
which Mr. Scunapuorst has put into their hands, and to 
deal with it each after his own fashion—Mr. GLApsToNE 
circuitously, Mr. Mortey philosophically, Sir 
Harcourt jocosely. Yet even Sir Hanrcourt’s 
jocosity fails him under the burden of this humiliating task ; 
and the passage in which he endeavoured to make out that 
the Gladstonians, if returned to power, would carry Home 
Rule, and a good deal else, was by far the most laboured 
and depressing part of his speech. One cannot help pitying 
his plight ; but he should not alienate sympathy by foolishly 
contrasting it with the independent—even the too inde- 
pendent—position of the Conservatives. 


THE GLADSTONE LIBRARY CO. (LIMITED). 
_— following Prospectus has reached us :— 


GLADSTONE LIBRARY CO. (LIMITED). 
Capital, 5,000,000l. 


The Directors of the Guapstone Lisrary Co. beg to 
call attention to their scheme for combining pure and 
lofty literature with profits estimated at fifteen per cent. 
on Ordinary shares. 

The trade of Publishing has always hitherto been, in the 
words of Joun Ginson Locknart, “a perilous business.” 
Of new Authors, not one in five hundred pays his expenses, 
while the Public is capable of abandoning its most 
cherished favourites. A glance at the Market shows that 
there is no safety except in a series of “ Booms,” and the 
origin and permanence of Booms have perplexed the most 
acute intellects. According to the best opinions, Booms 
are mainly secured by Authors who have access to the 
Provincial Press, and who have secured a wide and warm 
acquaintance with London Correspondents and the Para- 
graphists of Evening Journals. By energetic and united 
effort in all these directions much may doubtless be 
achieved, and much may also be done by keeping an 
Author’s name eternally before the Public, in connexion 
with the Famine in Russia, the Politics of Madagascar, the 
Language of Gipsies, the Labour Question, the Structure of 
the Sonnet, and other palpitating aud incongruous topics. 
The personal adventures, journeys, wealth of an Author must 
also be perseveringly recorded, while the Author at Home 
may be relentlessly interviewed, unceasingly photographed, 
and generally Boomed. Occasional reports that he is 
dying of Mumps, that he is travelling in Kamtschatka, 
Terra del Fuego, or Thibet, that he is simultaneously in 
Chicago, Tobolsk, Chichimec, the Isle of Dogs, and Pall Mall, 
are warmly recommended. 

The Directors do not disapprove of these interesting and 

pular methods, especially when combined with systematic 
insults to other Authors. But they cannot but conclude 
that even the most persistent and well-directed Booming, 
by the most uneducated and incompetent paragraphists, by 
the most cultivated and esoteric of ignoramuses, still leaves 
Publishing a perilous and risky affair. 

To the mind of the Directors there is only one really safe 
resource, and that is 

MR. GLADSTONE, 
This critic has probably never written a letter in praise of 
the most ordinary volume but that volume, in the lan- 
guage of the Market, has “caughton.” The Public feel that 


the taste of Mr. GLADSTONE is immaculate, that what suits 
him will infallibly suit the Great Middle Class, the kernel 
and backbone of Britain’s prosperity. When Mr. Giap- 
STONE has condescended to review a book, on whatever sub- 
ject, its fortunes have been made. Heis the true Fountain 
of Booms, his commendative epistles are as essential to the 
Author as to the Candidate. 

In other times and countries the action of the Directors 
would have been simple and obvious. Every man (in 
other countries and times less strictly virtuous) had his 
price, and the Directors candidly own that they would be 
prepared to go to any expense for the purpose of purveying 
a Pure and Wholesome Literary Pabulum. But it is need- 
less to remark that, to be explicit, Mr. GLApsTONE is not to 
be nobbled. The Directors have not waited on him, as men 
aware of the inconveniences of being kicked downstairs. 

The proposal of the Directors, then, is simply to make a 
Corner in truly Pure, Wholesome, Remunerative, and 
Gladstonian Literary Pabulum, by buying up, at any 
cost, all Copyrights of Books noticed by Mr. GLApsTONE. 
These Copyrights are now in various hands. But the 
Directors, relying on their unprecedented Capital, expect 
soon to be able to offer to the Public 


THE GLADSTONE LIBRARY. 


This will not include Mr. GLapstone’s own works, some 
of which no longer exactly express his matured opinions on 
political subjects, while others, dealing with Ancient Greece, 
are necessarily distasteful to a truly Modern Public. Be- 
sides, it is conspicuously plain that Mr. GLADSTONE cannot 
boom his own books, nor, in the manner of Mr. Toors, 
write letters of literary approval to himself. 

It is the belief of the Directors that, when the GLADSTONE 
Lisrary is once published, nobody in England or Scotland 
will ever read any other books whatever. Other publishers 
will be driven out of the field; Authors not applauded by 
Mr. Guapstone will have to emigrate; while the tone of 
Society will become serious, pure, and wholesome. Appli- 
cations for shares are, therefore, confidently awaited. 


AN UNSATISFACTORY VERDICT. 


T is impossible to congratulate either the prosecution, 
the jury, or even, we must add, the judge, on the 
course and result of the proceedings instituted against the 
Eastbourne Salvationists. No doubt it may be difficult to 
assign to each of the three parties their precise share of re- 
sponsibility for the fact that the defendants have been ac- 
quitted of an offence which they undoubtedly committed, 
and found guilty of, one of which it is very doubtful 
whether any evidence existed; but that this is what has 
happened is unfortunately only too clear. The mystifica- 
tion of the jury may be due either to the framing of the 
indictment, or the adopted method of supporting it by 
argument and evidence, or to the terms in which the judge 
summed up the case upon it; but anyhow mystified the 
jury were. They found that certain persons who 
had been clearly enough proved to have contravened 
the provisions of the Eastbourne Improvement Act had 
not committed that offence, and that while thus escaping 
conviction under the plain words of a statute, they had 
been guilty of the extremely vague, and with difliculty 
definable, common law offence of unlawful assembly. This, 
no doubt, is technically a verdict for the prosecution, and 
the Eastbourne authorities are of course justified for the 
present in treating it as such ; as also, we think, was their 
counsel in protesting against the vigorous examination— 
not to call it “ heckling ”—to which the jury were subjected 
by Mr. Justice Hawkrxs. Nevertheless, it is indisputable 
that the result of that somewhat irregular judicial investi- 
gation was to raise a strong presumption that the jury had 
been altogether at sea, and that they were by no means 
clear as to the legal import, and even the practical effect, of 
their own finding. 

This seems to come out clearly enough in the first three 
or four answers given by the foreman to the judge's ques- 
tions. Asked whether they found that anything done by 
the defendants was calculated to disturb the peace, the 
foreman replied that the fact that they took their instru- 
ments down to the place had been sufficient to convince 
the jury that it was likely to cause a disturbance. This 
view of the matter, although not unreasonable in itself, 
would doubtless afford an inadequate basis for a verdict of 
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unlawful assembly; and Mr. Justice Hawkins proceeded 
by further questions to elicit from the foreman, or at any 
rate to make it appear from his admission, that this was in 
fact the sole groand of their verdict. The foreman then 
attempted to mend his plea by saying that the defendants, 
in the opinion of the jury, had broken the Eastbourne 
Act by “taking their instruments through the town”— 
a proposition clearly untenable in itself, and promptly 
repudiated by another juryman as not representing 
the general opinion of the panel. Mr. Justice Hawkins 
of course pronounced the proposition to be untenable, dis- 
charged the defendants on their own recognizances, and 
reserved a case for the Court for the consideration of Crown 
Cases Reserved as to “whether there was any evidence at 
“ all to support the verdict, and whether his own ruling 
“ was correct, or had put the case too broadly against 
“the defendants.” We should certainly have supposed 
this to be improbable; but, apart from any question 
of misdirection, it is more than possible that the ap- 
pellate tribunal may pronounce the verdict to be un- 
sustainable on the evidence and quash the conviction. In 
any case, the result can hardly be other than most un- 
satisfactory. For no one, unless he is of that order of 
persons whose view of the rights and wrongs of the matter 
is entirely perverted, as, indeed, the learned judge’s seems 
to have been a little obscured, by the brutal behaviour of 
the Eastbourne mob, can doubt that the defendants have 
committed an offence against the law, and that they 
ought to be punished for it. 


— 


THE ELECTION OF WELSH MEMBERS. 


HEN the bards of the future come to sing the epic of 
Carmarthen, their tale, if truly told, will be a rather 
ridiculous one. It will begin with the mythical ages when the 
poet of Penbryn still wooed the constituency which had for the 
third time preferred another before him. The light of undoubted 
history will illuminate the Conference of Welsh Radicals at 
Llandrindod when the American warrior did not debauch the 
leading members of the constituency with champagne, and another 
Conference at Shrewsbury when the poet unwarily expressed 
approval of a plan proposed by a bishop. Then will follow the 
strife of public meetings, the more deadly “sinister influences 
both within and without the borough ”—Anglicé wire-pulling— 
which occupied the autumn of the year, the poll at Llanelly, 
when the warrior defeated the poet by two to one, and that 
vengeance which Carmarthen will take on the tinplaters, in a 
manner of which the present generation is for the moment un- 
certain. It might not be beyond the art of an imaginative Celt 
to invest the whole with something worthy of the dignity of a 
local Clio, were it not for the unfortunate fact that Mr. Morris 
has left documentary evidence of the state of mind in which he 
approached and conducted the contest. When a would-be Par- 
liamentary candidate has been rejected three times by his own 
side, he is unwise to complain that either he is not well enough 
known by those among whom he has always lived, or that they 
are unusually stupid. The first alternative is obviously im- 
probable, and the second certainly uncomplimentary, while the 
twe together suggest a third, which is probable, but also uncom- 
plimentary, though not to the constituency, We do not know 
that matters are much improved by Mr. Morris's plea that, after 
he had been defeated in another constituency, Mr. Gladstone 
expressed an opinion that he would suit the one which now 
seems inclined to reject him. To wish a man better luck 
another time at a different place may be kind, but is not 
encouraging. Of the merits of the particular contest no man 
who has the misfortune to live outside Carmarthen and 
Llanelly need care to inquire deeply. We all know and 
admire him of Penbryn, and frankly admit that, except as a 
politician, he would be a most agreeable addition to the House 
of Commons. As to his antagonist, Major Jones, we know 
that he has served his adopted country of the United States of 
America in the two creditable positions of a soldier and a consul. 
Having thus had some knowledge, both military and civil, of the 
world outside Carmarthenshire, he may do less harm to his most 
recently adopted, though native, country as a Radical member of 
Parliament than others would. The existence of the contest in 
its present phase would have excited no attention had it not been 
for Mr. Morris’s reputation as a poet. Whether or not he has 
enhanced this reputation by his conduct as a politician is a ques- 
tion of literature which will not be affected by the decision of 
the political question. 
Apart, however, from the question of the personal merits of 
the two candidates, the present dispute reveals to the outer world 


the manner in which democracy achieves its representation in 
the pre-eminently Welsh portions of this country. Contests 
between two Radicals for the position of the recognized candidate 
of the Radical party have not been uncommon of late years. 
Many of the Welsh seats are at present a practical certainty for 
the Radical party. The selection of a candidate thus gives ample 
scope to that gift for intrigue which limited political sympathies, 
combined with keen party feelings and a jealous isolation from 
the rest of the country, have made characteristic of modern 
Welsh politicians. Two recent contests of this kind were 
decided by the particular form of Dissent favoured by the 
different candidates. Two others became, as far as outsiders 
could ascertain, merely personal questions. So far as the 
present case is concerned, the personal attraction of the can- 
didates is further complicated by the jealousy existing between 
the ancient and agricultural borough of Carmarthen and the 
modern and industrial town of Llanelly. Whether the 
differences governing the selection are religious, personal, or 
local, they are all three nearly equally bad tests for the purpose. 
When a serious charge that one candidate seduced influential 
electors with glasses of champagne is seriously answered by a 
countercharge that the other agreed with a bishop as to the 
advisability of allowing a Church and a Dissenting College to 
form part of a proposed Welsh University, it is rather difficult to 
believe that the constituency realizes the responsibility which it 
exercises in its choice. When it is pretty plainly intimated that 
the town which is the second to poll its Radical voters is sure 
to give its candidate any desired majority, it suggests that 
there is a good deal of what is euphemistically called “ fric- 
tion” between the Radicals of the two towns. That the con- 
stituents do feel strongly on one political question of real im- 
portance—namely, the Disestablishment of the Church in Wales 
—must be admitted, as no candidate would have a chance of 
selection who did not subscribe to the orthodox opinion on the 
subject. But, apart from that topic, no other question of which 
outsiders can pretend to take a serious view! seems to excite the 
faintest interest. And even here the important question is 
treated in the same way as the minor ones. The ignorance 
and chicanery prevailing in most of the Welsh constituencies 
have been encouraged and increased by the immorality 
of the compact between the official Radicals in England and the 
dominant faction in Wales, that the latter, who care nothing for 
Home Rule in Ireland, should nevertheless assist the former in 
obtaining it in order that they may afterwards obtain their assist- 
ance in the disestablishment of the Church. 

This pettiness of view locally has its effect when the fortunate 
candidate of Radical selection is duly returned to Parliament. 
No one who is not a member of the Welsh imitation of the late 
Mr. Parnell’s late party can form a true idea of the extent to 
which this is carried. The cross divisions of a small knot of 
generally obscure members of Parliament do not greatly concern 
the world at large; but a sufficient test of their fitness for legis- 
lation generally will be found in their obstruction of the Clergy 
Discipline Bill at the end of the last Session. The harm which 
such a Bill could do to Welsh Dissenters is obvious; but 
the obstruction it met with is discreditable both to the members 
responsible for it and to their constituencies. It is fortunate that, 
though the modern Welsh politician, both in Wales and at 
Westminster, has abundant skill for the construction of a 
nefarious policy, he has not sufficient power of combination, or 
sufficient skill to prevent him from exposing its character to the 
world at large. The present degradation of politics in Wales 
will last till some man arises who can force the attention of the 
Welsh to some of the numerous questions which are of imme- 
diate importance to them, although they do not know it. But 
such a man must be strong enough to stand apart from the 
miserable contests such as that now being carried on in Carmar- 
thenshire. Mr. Morris might have been expected to be such a 
man; but it is to be feared that his conduct in the present 
juncture shows conclusively that he is not. 


THE MEMORIAL SERVICE AT ST. MARGARET'S. 


Tas religious service given at St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 
in memory of the late Earl of Lytton was a boon be- 
stowed by Lady Lytton upon his friends and his admirers. It 
was an excellent thought beautifully carried out, and that it 
was appreciated was evident not only from the fulness of the 
attendance, but from the stillness of its homage. Had a foreigner 
entered the chapel at the very beginning of the service he—or we 
may even venture to say she—would at once have silenced the 
creak of the boot or the rustle of the dress, remaining still and 
reverential. The service was choral, and there can be no doubt 
that music, whatever may be said against its appeal to passion by 
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those who prefer unassisted declamation, can rouse the enthusiasm 
of worship in many hearts which are repelled by the loud shout 
of dry prose; and it is difficult to imagine that any soul could 
remain unstirred while the boys’ choir sang with their clear 
thrilling harmonious voices that anthem which brings peace to 
the troubled soul, “ He giveth His beloved sleep,” or the hymn, 
“Let Saints on earth in concert sing,” which carries with it a 
deep sense of consolation. 

The service concluded with a discourse at once brief and full 
by Archdeacon Farrer, who discarded all commonplace, giving 
strongly and simply his own impression of the admirable qualities 
of the man whose loss we mourned as statesman, poet, and 
friend ; to this he added a few words, eloquent and none the less 
true, telling of the grace and force of the partner of Lord 
Lytton’s life, all the troubles of which she shared, and therefore 
lessened, all the triumphs of which she enhanced by her 
presence, 


MONEY MATTERS. 


N the last session of the Cortes the Spanish Government 
carried an Act authorizing the Bank of Spain to increase its 
note circulation from 30 millions sterling to 60 millions sterling, 
on condition that it kept a third of the circulation in gold and 
silver; and at the same time it took power itself to issue at home 
an internal 4 per cent. redeemable loan to the amount of 10 
millions sterling. Doubting whether it could place this new 
loan on favourable terms, the Government at first urged the 
Bank to open negotiations with the Messrs. Rothschild for the 
renewal of existing loans to the Bank, and for a fresh advance of 
between two and three millions sterling. The existing loans 
were renewed by Messrs. Rothschild and a group of Paris bankers ; 
but very naturally the Messrs. Rothschild refused a further 
advance, and now the Government has decided to issue the loan 
for 10 millions sterling. There is no doubt that, in spite of the 
embarrassed state of the Government and the difficulties of the 
Bank of Spain, the Spanish population has advanced in material 
wealth considerably of recent years, and there ought to be no 
difficulty, therefore, in raising the amount specified if the issue 
price is fixed low enough. It is perfectly clear that, in the present 
state of the French and Berlin Bourses, there is little chance of 
borrowing either in Paris or Berlin unless the Spanish public 
gives proof that it has confidence in the future of its own 
country. The best way, therefore, to re-establish Spanish credit 
is for the Spanish people themselves to do what is immediately 
necessary to help the Government out of its difficulties. But 
even if the loan is successful it will only afford temporary relief. 
Roughly, the Government owes to the Bank of Spain about 30 
millions sterling. To make advances on such an enormous scale 
the Bank, in the first place, has had during the past four or five 
years to reduce the accommodation it gives to the trading and 
agricultural classes by about one-third, and at the same time to 
increase enormously its note circulation. The result is that the 
notes have fallen to a discount of about 15 per cent., and it is 
clear that they will fall to a greater discount unless the Bank can 
comply with the law which requires it to keep in gold and silver 
one-third of the note circulation, and unless at the same time the 
Government gives satisfactory assurance that it will not go on 
borrowing from the Bank. The Government, supposing this loan 
to be successful, may be able to repay three or four millions sterling 
to the Bank, and that would enable the Bank to buy gold and 
silver, and so obtain a metallic reserve that will restore confidence 
to the public. But the question remains, Will the Government 
refrain in future from borrowing from the Bank? If it does not, 
the note circulation will go on increasing, the distrust at home 
and abroad will also increase, and the credit both of the Govern- 
ment and of the Bank will fall lower. But the Government 
clearly will have to borrow by-and-bye unless it can succeed either 
in largely increasing its revenue or in largely reducing its expen- 
diture. How it is to do either is not very clear. It cannot 
reduce the charge for the debt without breaking faith with its 
creditors, and it does not feel safe to reduce either the army 
or the navy. Very great retrenchment, therefore, does not 
seem possible; and, on the other hand, the Government 
does not dare to propose fresh taxation in sufficient amount, 
while hitherto the Cortes has been very unwilling to comply 
with the demands for increased revenue which have been 
made, It would, no doubt, be easy to increase the revenue if 
the Government and the Cortes would set about earnestly re- 
forming the total fiscal system. But that would imply, in the 
first place, getting rid of a large number of officials, which 
would mean creating much dissatisfaction. It would imply, in 
the second place, changing the incidence of taxation and making 
the richer classes pay a much larger proportion than they do at 


present, which no Government hitherto has ventured to propose ; 
and it would imply, in the third place, a departure from the ex- 
treme Protectionist system that is in favour with the Gevern- 
ment party. A permanent and satisfactory improvement in the 
finances of Spain does not, therefore, seem probable. Still, it 
will be something if the Government succeeds in raising the new 
loan, and handing over to the Bank of Spain enough of money to 
increase its gold and silver so largely that it will be able to 
reduce the note circulation and te raise the value of the notes 
once more to par. The danger of a grave crisis in the immediate 
future will thus be averted, and time will be given for the adop- 
tion of a wiser policy if the Government has the knowledge and 
the courage requisite for carrying out such a policy. 

The money market has become dull and lifeless during the 
week, and the rate of discount in the outside market has fallen 
to 2$ percent. Partly this is due to the repayment of loans 
raised a little while ago by the Bank of England, but mainly it is 
a consequence of the small demand for gold by the United States, 
A little while ago it was thought inevitable that, as Europe re- 
quired so much grain from America, the latter would take im- 
mense amounts of gold ; but the sums withdrawn up to the present 
are small, and the belief now is that they will continue small for 
a long time to come. At the same time the settlements on the 
Continent at the beginning of the month are going over smoothly, 
and apprehension, therefore, has abated, while the Continental 
demand for gold is small. The expectation, then, is that money 
will remain abundant and cheap for months to come. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer’s speech at Merchant Taylors’ 
Hall, on Wednesday afternoon, tends to make the market easier. 
In substance Mr. Goschen renews the proposal made by him at 
Leeds, to authorize the Bank of England to issue one-pound notes 
when the gold held by that institution amounts to 22 millions. Four- 
fifths of the notes are to be secured upon gold, and one upon secu- 
rities. The object of the plan, our readers know, is to strengthen 
the Bank of England, and to enable it to deal more effectually, 
and without infringement of the law, in cases of crisis. But the 
City seems to have jumped to the conclusion that the issue of 
one-pound notes would inflate the currency, and therefore make 
the money market easy. That is a mistake. The one-pound 
notes would displace an equivalent amount of coin; four-fifths 
of the coin would be locked up in the Bank of England, and 
only one-fifth would remain by any possibility to inflate the 
currency. But it is inevitable, as the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
admits, that this one-fifth would not remain in circulation, but 
would be exported. There would, in fact, therefore, be no in- 
flation, and consequently the money market would not be 
affected. The plan also contemplates giving the Bank power to 
issue notes without holding gold or securities against them in a 
crisis, on condition that a high rate of interest is charged to 
borrowers. 

The silver market was utterly lifeless till Thursday, and the 
price of the metal fell to 43}d. per oz. Even Mr. Goschen’s 
declaration that the Government would probably be willing to 
renew the offer made ten years ago by Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet 
to authorize the Bank of England to hold one-fifth of its metallic 
reserve in silver if the silver-using countries would open their 
mints to the free coinage of the metal, at first failed to have 
much effect upon it. As the offer was rejected ten years ago, it 
is hardly likely to be accepted as sufficient just now. Moreover, 
the demand for silver both by India and the Continent is small. 
On Thursday evening American buying sent the price to 44}d. 
per oz. 

There was a good deal of speculation in Consols at the begin- 
ning of the week, as it was believed, on what grounds did not 
appear, that Mr. Goschen intended to authorize a very large issue 
of one-pound notes on Consols, As a matter of fact, his pro- 
posal, as explained above, is to authorize the Bank of England 
to issue one-pound notes, four-fifths on the security of gold and 
only one-fifth on the security of Consols. Therefore, even if 25 
millions of one-pound notes were issued, only 5 millions would 
be on Consols, while 20 millions would be on gold. Such a 
small increase of the fiduciary issue cannot have any material 
influence upon the price of Consols, Meantime there is a 
decided abatement of the apprehensions that lately existed 
respecting Paris and Berlin, The settlement in Berlin last 
week passed over smoothly, and the settlement in Paris this 
week is also going on quietly. Evidently the speculation for the 
fall had been carried too far, and the syndicate for the Russian 
loan, having been relieved of a large part of its engagements by 
the Russian Government, is pewerful enough now to turn upon 
the speculators, and frighten them into buying back. Therefore 
the rise in the foreign market continues; but every day that it 
goes on it makes the situation more and more dangerous. When 
once the speculators for the fall have all closed their accounts, 
there will be no support of the market ; the great bankers and 
capitalists will have to go on buying, or there is sure to be a 
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breakdown. For the moment, however, they are aided by the 
prospect of a temporary improvement in Spain, explained above, 
and by the optimist Budget statement of the Italian Minister of 
the Treasury. All the same the difficulties continue, and are 
likely to make themselves felt once more before long. 

The wheat market has not yet begun to move considerably, for 
the Continent is not buying largely ; but it seems inevitable that 
early in the new year there must be an advance in prices. Trade 
remains quiet, but it is fairly satisfactory all the same, as is 
‘shown by the weekly railway traffic returns. 


A misconception of Mr. Goschen’s plan has caused a sharp rise in 
~~ Consols ; they closed on Thursday atternoon at 95, which, allow- 
ing for the deduction of the next interest made at the settlement 
this week, shows an advance, compared with Thursday of last 
week, of ;°. In the foreign market the advance of last week has 
been continued, owing to the smoothness with which the settle- 
ments in Paris and Berlin passed off, and the efforts of the great 
bankers to corner speculative sellers. Portuguese Threes closed 
on Thursday afternoon at 36}, a rise compared with the preced- 
ing Thursday of as much as 23. Spanish Fours closed at 673, a 
rise of 24; Italian closed at 89}, a rise of 23; Ilungarian closed 
at 90, a rise of 2; Russian Fours closed at 93}, a rise of 13; 
Egyptian Prefs closed at 893, a rise of 13 ; end Egyptian Unified 
closed at 95, a rise of 13. Even South American securities have 
_ recovered during the week. Argentine Five per Cents of 1886 
closed on Thursday afternoon at 62, a rise compared with the 
, preceding Thursday of 1}; and the Funding Loan closed at 57, a 
rise of }. But there has been a further depreciation of Argentine 
‘railway stocks. Thus Buenos Ayres Great Southern Ordinary 
closed at 122-5, a fall compared with the preceding Thursday 
of 2; and Central Argentine closed at 48-50, also a fall of 2. 
On the other hand, Brazilian Four and a Halfs and Fours ad- 
vanced 1 each, the former closing at 65-7, and the latter at 
614-62}. Chilian Four and a Halfs also rose 1, closing at 91-2. 
In Home Railway stocks the changes have not been considerable, 
except in the Deferred stocks. Brighton A closed on Thursday 
-at 1483, a rise compared with the preceding Thursday of 2} ; and 
South-Eastern A closed at 843,a rise of 14. North-Western 
- Closed at 172}, a rise of 1; and Midland closed at 1623, a rise of 
§. In the American department the changes have been un- 
usually small considering all the conditions; but investment 
. stocks generally have advanced. Pennsylvania shares closed on 
Thursday afternoon at 56}, a rise compared with the preceding 
Thursday of 3. New York Central closed at 119}, a rise of 3; 
and Lake Shore closed at 1293, a rise of 1}. 


THE THEATRES. 


—T would not be easy to find a modern play which lends itself 
to the burlesque writer so suggestively as Mr. Jones’s 
Dancing Girl. There are absurdities in Zhe Crusaders which 
may well tempt the parodist, but much of this piece is in itself so 
nearly allied to burlesque that the scope remaining for the 
designer of caricature is small. The Dancing Girl, however, is 
in many respects a particularly tempting subject, and the dulness of 
the quasi-comic version produced at the Prince of Wales’ Theatre 
under the title of The Prancing Girl is, therefore, disappointing. 
The title itself has a melancholy meaninglessness about it; it 
does not strike one as funny on a first hearing, and will not bear 
investigation. But it is quite worthy of the piece. It is not 
-often that a production so entirely misses its mark. There is 
usually in burlesques of popular plays one certain hit—a 
-diverting imitation of the representatives of the original cha- 
-racters. To what extent it is fair play to satirize in this 
fashion a serious work has been argued without arrival at 
‘agreement; for if a playgoer has seen the burlesque first, 
or if in any case he goes to see the drama a second time, 
reeollections of the parody have mischievous effects. But to be 
“burlesqued is the penalty of success, and, while we cannot help 
-sympathizing in some degree with the tragic or romantic actor 
who is pained by the whimsical caricature of his efforts, we must 
confess to finding entertainment in clever mimicry, more espe- 
-eially, of course, when the author has given the actor something 
humorous to work upon. At the Prince of Wales’ Theatre all 
is sterile. The author has afforded his characters no opportuni- 
ties, and they would obviously be unable to take them if he had 
done so. 

Much of the burlesque is curiously perplexing. A Mr. Playfair 
is apparently set to imitate Mr. Beerbohm Tree ; indeed, as to the 
intention there can be no doubt, for it is admitted in the playbill 
—and in such a burlesque as this these aids to perception are not 
to be despised. Dut why does the burlesque actor wear enormous 


white canvas shoes of the sort only found at the seaside when 
dressed otherwise in evening clothes, and bent upon receiving 
guests at the ducal mansion? Mr. Tree always dresses with 
propriety and good taste; if he did not, exaggerations of 
slovenliness would be a fair burlesque hit. But as it is, what 
does it mean? So, again, the player to whose lot it falls 
to imitate Mr. Frederick Terry seems to have no gift in the 
direction of mimicry, and, for incomprehensible reasons, assumes 
the dress and manners of an East End costermonger. Why 
should he do so? [Burlesque is the ludicrous exaggeration 
of striking features in a play or in a player’s method, or, if pos- 
sible, in both. There is not the dimmest suggestion of the coster- 
monger in Mr. Terry’s character at the Haymarket ; if anything, 
he over-refines his part, and true burlesque would have gone in 
the other direction, and made him fastidious rather than vulgar. 
In truth, this burlesque is only worth examination as a specimen 
of what should be avoided, though it is at the same time certain 
that, if “ burlesque” on these lines is not avoided by author znd 
manager, an example will be set by audiences. A good burlesque, 
too, is so popular, so certain an attraction. The shout of laughter 
inevitably raised as the peculiarity of some well-known player is 
made recognizable, or some point in a piece carried on to the step 
which leads from the sublime to the ridiculous, tells its own tale. 
The only performer who here exhibits any capacity for the work 
undertaken is Miss Adelaide Newton, who does succeed in for- 
cibly recalling the voice and manner of Miss Rose Leclercq. The 
extreme stupidity of The Prancing Girl is, however, compensated 
for by the brightness of Miss Decima. The humour of Mr. David 
James, the very neat and graceful performance of Miss Decima 
Moore, and the rendering by Mr. Chauncey Olcott and Mr. 
Hayden Coffin of M. Audran’s particularly melodious music, 
give the piece well-deserved popularity. But visitors may be 
cautioned to shun The Prancing Girl, if she survives long enough 
to furnish them with a choice of seeing or avoiding her. 

At the Criterion Theatre Mr. Charles Wyndham has revived 
Brighton, Mr. Bronson Howard's sprightly four-act farce, known 
in the States as Saratoga. The manager has therein done well. 
Mr. Wyndham is clever and adaptable; but we much prefer him 
as Bob Sackett, the exceedingly volatile hero of this piece, to 
David Garrick, in the comedy of that name, and are strongly of 
opinion that his real strength lies in such characters as that which 
the American dramatist has so amusingly devised. The principal 
actor is only moderately well supported. Miss Mary Moore is, of 
course, graceful and refined; but grace and refinement are not 
quite the qualifications most necessary for a piece like Brighton, 
and we have often seen this pleasant actress more suitably 
employed. 

A change has also to be chronicled at the Court Theatre. The 
Pantomime Rehearsal now finds here its fourth home, having 
previously done service at Terry’s, the Shaftesbury, and Toole’s. 
Mr. Cecil Clay’s far-away imitation of The Critic in modern guise 
contains the germ of a diverting idea, which is carried out very 
humorously indeed by Mr. Brandon Thomas, Mr. Weedon 
Grossmith, Mr. Little, and a bevy of young ladies, who all enter 
thoroughly into the spirit ofthe fun. Set off with some tolerable 
songs and fairly effective dances, the little piece continues to 
create hearty merriment. 


THE VICTORIAN EXHIBITION. 


beer can be no question that at first sight the Victorian 

Exhibition, which opened at the New Gallery last Wednes- 
day, is a disappointing one. When we think of the romantic and 
picturesque collections which have preceded it, this assemblage of 
miscellaneous objects, dealing with the period from 1837 to 1887, 
is not particularly exhilarating. Yet closer examination shows 
us that a singularly rich and characteristic exhibition has been 
brought together at the New Gallery, one, too, of which it would 
be a difficult matter to exhaust the curious attractions. The fact 
is that the main body of the show, the pictures, lack novelty. 
We have seen all the best of them before, and a great deal is 
brought together here which is not of the best. It would be un- 
gracious to criticize the selection and arrangement of the pictures, 
to which, we do not doubt, much thought was given in the face 
of difficulties, So little of our recent history has been painted, 
that it was, doubtless, impossible to find many historical pictures ; 
if none could be secured better than J. J. Barker's “ Relief of 
Lucknow ” (147), in the North Gallery, we care not how 
few could be found. But the portraits have not been kept quite 
in order of merit or interest. We yield to none in our loyalty 
to the reigning family, yet we think that in an exhibition of 
portraits of the dead, the portraits of living princes and prin- 
cesses, remote from the throne, might have been made less pro- 
minent. We shall, perhaps, wound a prejudice when we say 
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that there can be too much of even so good a thing as the art of 
Mr. Watts. He is a great painter, but if more than thirty large 
portraits painted by him are to be hung in what is really rather a 
small collection, we think that they should exclusively be those of 
interesting or noted persons. We have other opportunities of 
enjoying Mr. Watts’s talent as an artist; at the Victoria Exhibi- 
tion the subject is even more important than the painter. Yet in 
the South Gallery one of the best places on the line is occupied 
by a large portrait of a lady by Mr. Watts, which certainly 
would not be here if any lesser man had painted it. Of this 
lady—“ very popular,” the Catalogue kindly tells us, “in 
society "—we now hear the name for the first time; and her 
husband, also painted by Mr. Watts, is equally obscure. Our 
ever-faithful guide, the Catalogue, tells us that “he held a seat in 
Parliament for a short time in 1851”; but, surely, neither of those 
worthy persons ought to take up valuable space in a Victorian 
Exhibition. 

The Court pictures are so numerous as to form the principal 
feature of the show. Why are Court pictures so funny, and at 
the same time so melancholy ? There is a great marriage piece 
here by Sir George Hayter, which a man must be as grave as a 
church-door not to smile at. Here is a prelate, humped up to 
express obsequiousness, standing in a sort of box, with an august 
ellipse of historical characters drawn up in front of him. Some 
of them are females and are balloons of drapery, and some are 
males and have wooden legs. Not one of them looks at the 
prelate, or at anybody else, but, quite stiff and stark, in every 
luscious variety of satin and kerseymere, each stares straight in 
front. They do not know, and he does not know, that behind 
his box, out of the shadow, come stalking an awful row of 
dowagers, all in exact profile, like witches in a theatre. To a 
frivolous mind, again, the Coronation Piece of the same painter 
46) is a fruitful source of joy. The assembled peers are assuming 
their coronets, and their expressions as they do so are beyond 
price. One or two hasty peers have already crowned themselves 
with the red velvet of their rank ; others wear their coronets in 
attitudes of modest ecstasy or truculence; others, again, have 
fost theirs, and are rating infant pages for having run away with 
them, while one hereditary legislator, evidently crazed with joy, 
publicly prepares to sit upon his headgear. 

The want of artistic merit about these large compositions has 
often been complained of, but could hardly have been avoided. 
There is but one real picture here among the Court pieces. 
Tuxen’s Jubilee painting of the Queen surrounded by her entire 
family (70) is glaring in colour, but is, in a sense, a picture. 
Here the figures are drawn together into some sort of relation ; 
here at least each individual figure does not seem to have been 
cut out and stuck upon the face of the canvas. How difficult it is 
to do better than or even so well as this, we see when we examine 
the work in this class of so excellent and so intelligent a painter 
as Sir James Linton, whose marriage of the Duke of Albany is 
not, essentially, any better than all the Winterhalters and 
Angelis. The auspices under which these works are executed 
are eminently unfavourable to the production of an artistic result, 
No figure must be subordinated, none must be placed in shadow 
or in contrasted attitude. Each personage demands the full 
personal attention of the painter, and must be seen as distinctly 
and as favourably as any other figure. Art does not enter into 
the conception of a Court picture, and it is not surprising, there- 
fore, that it cannot be forced into its execution. Among these 
Gourt pictures many, nay most, are almost hackneyed to those 
who know the principal Royal residences. More especially, the 
portraits of Her Majesty the Queen are generally familiar. But 
most people will now see for the first time the very odd triptych 
of the Queen, with her cousins Prince George of Cumberland and 
Prince George of Cambridge (5), painted in 1832, and therefore 
when the three personages were thirteen years of age. They are 
signed by Dubois Drahonet, and are of a quaint brightness, like 
Indian pictures on rice-paper. 


THE WEATHER, 


HE weather has continued, on the whole, rather warm for 
the season, our Martinmas summer having lasted unusually 
long ; and, as might be expected with a high winter temperature, 
we Lave been visited by more than one depression from the 
Atlantic, fortunately, however, without bringing serious storms. 
Rain has been pretty general through the week, and in the south 
of England very heavy at its close. The first of the disturb- 
ances of which we have spoken appeared on Friday evening, 
November 27, and by Saturday morning a well-marked cyclonic 
system, with readings below 29 inches at its centre, lay off the 
coast of Mayo, and southerly gales were blowing at Cork and 
in Donegal Bay. The action of this system at the western stations 


was to cause the temperature to rise “ by leaps and bounds,” the 
change in twenty-four hours being at Parsonstown 17°, at two 
other Irish stations 13°, and as much as 10° in many parts of 
England and Scotland. Heavy rain fell, too, on Friday—nearly 
an inch in the south of Ireland. The depression moved quickly 
northwards, in its passage producing gales in the north of Scot- 
land on Saturday evening, the thermometer in Ireland, in the 
rear of the storm, falling just as rapidly as it had risen on the 
previous day. Monday was calm and very much colder over 
central and eastern England than Sunday had been; consequently 
fog was rather prevalent in the morning. In the evening another 
depression arrived on the north-west coast of Ireland, and again 
southerly gales were reported from the Irish stations. During 
the day a secondary depression broke off from the Atlantic 
system, and passed over central England, making Tuesday night 
excessively wet, though without much wind. Wednesday was 
very fine in London, but in the evening the western baro- 
meters again fell, and at night a heavy gale set in at all the 
northern stations. The temperature, though generally high, 
has been very unsteady during the week, several changes ex- 
ceeding 10° in the twenty-four hours having been noticed. 
Numerous stations have registered maximum readings above 50°, 
and again in Scotland and the north of England the thermometer 
went five or six degrees below the freezing-point on the nights of 
Thursday and Friday in last week. In France the week has been 
generally dry and weather calm. We said last week that Novem- 
ber had treated us well on the whole. The total amount of 
sunshine registered in London during the month was 27 hours 
—a figure somewhat higher than the average. 


RECENT CONCERTS. 


HE movement of a Concerto by Herr David Popper which 
was played on the occasion of his appearance at the Crystal 
Palace Concerts last October did not rouse expectations that the 
works from his pen, played at his Orchestral Concert at St. James’s 
Hall last week, would be so interesting as proved to be the case. 
Their success was therefore all the more striking and satisfactory. 
The “ Requiem,” for three violoncellos with pianoforte accompani- 
ment, in which the composer modestly took the least conspicuous 
place, the other soloists being M. Delsart, Mr. Edwin Howell, and 
Mr. Cowen, is a short work consisting of a single movement in F 
sharp minor, but it is entitled to high praise for sustained excel- 
lence and dignity of effect. Its performance was absolutely per- 
fect, and it produced a most favourable impression upon an 
audience largely cunsisting of professional musicians. Herr 
Popper's Suite for Violoncello and Orchestra, “Im Walde,” 
was hardly less successful. It is full of graceful and effective 
writing, and gave the admirable artist full opportunity of 
displaying his wonderful technique and beautiful tone. The 
fourth movement, entitled “ Reigen,” pleased so much that it 
had to be repeated. In place of the concluding movement, Herr 
Popper interpolated his moto continuo, “¥lfentanz,” which is 
tolerably familiar to English audiences. The artist was also 
heard in Saint-Saéns’s Violoncello Concerto in A minor, Op. 30; 
a very attractive work, though constructed more upon the lines 
of a fantasia than of a strict concerto, The concert also included 
songs by Mme. Valleria, whose voice seemed to have recovered 
much of its old quality, and by Miss Dews, a contralto of 
promise. 

The third Symphony Concert, which took place on the 26th 
ult., brought forward the talented young violoncellist Jean 
Gérardy, who played Volckmann’s Concerto in A minor, Op. 33— 
a work which has much in common, both as to form and treat- 
ment, with the Concerto of Saint-Saéns, played by Herr Popper 
on the previous evening. Like all the Hungarian composer's 
music, it is extremely melodious and refined, and it suits the young 
Belgian player to perfection. The programme of this concert also 
included the “ Charfreitags-Zauber” from the last act of Wagner's 
Parsifal, which was performed on this occasion with the voice 
parts, the character of Gurnemanz being taken by Mr. Plunket 
Greene, and that of Parsifal by Mr. John Probert. 1t is almost 
needless to say that the scene loses terribly in effect by being per- 
formed in a concert-room ; but, in spite of this, the performance 
was very good, a result which was much aided by Mr. Plunket 
Greene’s earnestness and intelligence. Mr. Probert seemed 
paralysed with nervousness, and incapable of doing himself jus- 
tice. The Symphony was Beethoven's No. 7, which has been 
played so often of late that it seems to have completely 
driven Nos. 2, 4, and 8 out of the field. An occasional perform- 
ance of one of these would be welcome, if only for the sake of 
change. The concert ended with Wagner's brilliant “ Huldigungs- 
Marsch.” 

At the Popular Concert last Saturday afternoon, a new pianist 
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made her first appearance in London. Mille. Szumowska, who is 
quite young, is a pupil of M. Paderewski. She took part in Beet- 
hoven’s early Pianoforte Quartet in E flat, Op. 16, and played as 
solos Schumann’s “ Papillons” and Chopin’s Ballade in G minor, 
Op. 23. As would be expected from the pupil of such a master, 
her technique and style leave nothing to be desired ; her playing 
is thoroughly good and full of intelligence, but at present it 
cannot be said to show signs of much individuality. In the 
Quartet, which, curiously enough, seems never previously to 
have been played at these concerts, she was not quite at her ease, 
but her playing of the Ballade evoked a demand for an encore, 
to which she responded by playing a new Intermezzo from the 
pen of her master. The violinist at this concert was M. Ysaye, 
who gave a very fine performance of the Prelude and Fugue from 
Bach’s sonata in G, and for an encore played the study of 
Paganini which created so marked an impression at the con- 
cert of the previous Monday. In songs by Beethoven and 
Schubert Miss Rosina Brandram sang with great intelligence and 
excellent effect. 

On Tuesday evening Mlle. Louise Douste de Fortis gave the 
first of a series of three Chamber Concerts at Prince’s Hall. The 
programme was commendably brief and decidedly interesting. 
It opened with Benjamin Godard’s Second Trio for Piano and 
Strings in F, a comparatively recent work of this voluminous 
composer, and dedicated to Grieg. In this country M. Godard 
is chiefly known by his songs; but there is scarcely any form of 
composition which he has not essayed, and the Trio played on 
Tuesday is a characteristic specimen of his powers. It is full of 
charming melody and effective writing, but wanting in strength, 
and insufficiently worked out. These defects are most noticeable 
in the opening Allegro ; the second and third movements, a brief 
Adagio, and a very taking Vivace are the best part of the work, 
probably because their form demands less constructive ability. 
The brilliant piano part was well played by Mlle. Douste de 
Fortis, the violin being M. René Ortmans, and the violoncello 
M. Hollmann. The latter artist was the least successful of the 
three, for his style by no means lends itself to the performance of 
chamber-music. M. Ortmans also joined the concert-giver in Dr. 
Hubert Parry’s fine Partita in D, the charming “ Bourrée Fan- 
tastique” of which narrowly escaped an encore. Songs were 
contributed by Mme. Sandon, and the concert concluded with 
Brahms’s Pianoforte Quartet in C minor, Op. 60. 

It is satisfactory to record that the attendance at Mlle. Klee- 
berg’s second Recital, which took place on Wednesday afternoon, 
was much larger than at her previous concert. The young 
French pianist is so admirable an artist that she well deserves 
to take high rank in public favour; by musicians she has for 
some time been placed among the first pianists of the day. 
On Wednesday her programme was—with the exception of three 
pieces by Chopin—entirely selected from the works of German 
composers. Every number was played with unfailing accuracy 
and musicianly feeling; but, among so much that was good, 
Mile. Kleeberg’s performance of Bach’s Italian Concerto, 
Beethoven’s Variations in C minor, and Schumann's Sonata in 
F sharp minor showed that she possesses higher powers than 
mere technical display. The charm of her playing was well dis- 
played in the various short pieces which formed the latter part 
of the programme. Chopin’s Prelude in G major, and Theodor 
Kirchner’s Albumblatt in F (Op. 7, No. 2) pleased the audience 
so much that both had to be repeated. 


BEFORE THE FOOTLIGHTS. 


ogee appearance of Mr. Hermann Vezin in low comedy natu- 
rally excited no little curiosity in the professional audience 
gathered together at the Opera Comique Theatre on Monday 
afternoon. Mr. Vezin is so intimately associated with tragedy 
that to behold him bounding about in a dark wig and a military 
moustache was, indeed, a remarkable spectacle. Unluckily, the 
farcical comedy in which he appeared, and which he has adapted 
from the German of Julius Rosen, is very poor stuff, full of 
absurdities, which more often than not fell flat. Mrs. M. P. 
was neither worth the trouble of adapting nor of acting. Miss 
Edith Chester and Miss Violet Thornycroft played briskly enough, 
and Mr. G. R. Foss and Mr. Graham Wentworth aided Mr. 
Hermann Vezin in the difficult task of making fun with dull 
material. Two newcomers, Mr. Orlando Bassett and Miss Alice 
Maitland, made a distinct success on this occasion, not only in 
Mr. Vezin’s piece, but in a very amateurish lever de rideau by Miss 
Freund-Lloyd—in which, by the way, Miss Eleanor Bufton re- 
turned to the stage, and was cordially welcomed after a long 
absence. 

Signor Lago has been able to make terms with Mr. Edwardes 
to prolong his successful season at the Shaftesbury Theatre by 


another week. The last performance of Cavalleria Rusticana will 
take place on Saturday, December12. It will be preceded by Orfeo, 
in which an English singer, Mlle. Marie Brema, has made a 
deserved success both as actress and vocalist. At a time when 
the lyric stage is almost exclusively occupied by Transatlantic 
prima-donnas, this lady deserves encouragement. When Signor 
Lago finally retires on his well-earned laurels, he will be able to 
boast that he is the only menager who has been able to give a 
performance of serious opera before the Queen in the last thirty 
years. Her Majesty was charmed with Maestro Mascagni’s opera, 
and in her turn charmed manager and singers alike by her 
gracious recognition of them at the close of the performance. 

A performance at the Théitre Frangais of an adapted transla- 
tion of Shakspeare’s Taming of the Shrew, entitled La Mégére 
Apprivoisée, has proved fairly successful. It is an interesting 
event, for this particular comedy has hitherto never been a favourite 
with French admirers of our greatest dramatist. In Paris Le 
Mégére is a good deal tamed to suit French tastes before Petru- 
chio undertakes her reformation. M. Coquelin plays Petruchio 
on broad farce principles, and forgets that his hero is an Italian 
gentleman. However, he does not slap Katherine, who, in the 
hands of Mile. Marsay, is a very picturesque and charming 
Paduan grande dame, haughty if you will, but not in the least 
degree shrewish. The mise en scene and costuming are singularly 
effective, accurate, and well thought out. Nothing better of its 
kind has been seen at the Francais since Henri III. was re- 
vived in 1888, 

Mr. Silvanus Dauncey, who is a younger brother of Mr. Henry 
Arthur Jones, produced a drama at the Globe on Thursday, 
entitled The Reckoning, which displayed considerable dramatic 
insight. It is not skilfully constructed, and much of its interest 
is marred by the introduction of irrevelant comedy, but with all 
its faults the work has many admirable qualities. The dialogue 
is terse, very often genuinely witty, and always to the point. 
The construction is defective, and the last two acts are alto- 
gether too violently improbable. With careful revision The 
Reckoning may possibly succeed, As it stands it sadly needs 
judicious pruning, The acting was principally entrusted to. 
Mr. Waller, who was effective as the hero; Mr. Murray Carson, 
who was melodramatic as the villain ; and to Mr. Wilfred Shine,. 
Mr. T. W. Percyval, and Mr. James Welch, who played the 
lighter scenes very well indeed. The heroine was gracefully 
acted by Mr. Charles Warner's daughter, Miss Gracie Warner ; 
the adventuress was well played by Miss Florence West; and 
Miss Lena Ashwell, a pretty and promising débutante, and Miss. 
Belmore were respectively the ingénue and the soubrette of the 
piece. 


REVIEWS. 


THE MARQUESS OF SALISBURY.* 


T must, we should think, have been a source of considerable 
amusement to Mr. Traill to see his book on Lord Salisbury 
complained of by a certain kind of journalist as containing: 
“nothing new,” “nothing personal.” And, indeed, the disap- 
pointment of these good persons must have been severe—as 
severe as any on record since the amiable burglars in Never Too- 
Late to Mend bought a parcel of literature warranted “ very 
spicy” and found it to be tracts, or since Mr. O’F lynn discovered 
that Alton Locke had not seen any college head at Cambridge- 
carried to bed drunk by staggering tutors. A kindred appetite 
to those of Mr. O'Flynn and brutus with a small b, coming to 
Mr. Traill for nutriment will, indeed, go away wofully empty.. 
Here (except in the frontispiece, and- even that, in a nasty 
grudging way, is not even a fall length) is nothing about Lord 
alisbury’s coats, his hosen, and his hats, about his beard or his 
boots, about that pipe which the Frenchman saw him smoking the 
other day. How mortally tame this more luminous discussion of 
politics beside the palpitating actuality of the lady who in the 
very week of the appearance of Mr. Traill’s book confided to the 
world that she had discovered the butler at Hatfield to be a 
Jesuit! Except for an obligatory reference to the subject's great 
Elizabethan ancestors (by the way, was the Master af the Nod 
“ Earl of Burleigh”? and has not Mr. Traill been tricked by a 
fantastic memory of the famous etymology of “ Hurly-Burly ” ?),. 
the personal element is reduced to a minimum in the beak. 

Of the propriety of this reduction we have not the very slightest 
doubt. By no other means could the inconveniences which must 
always attach to biographical writing on a man in his lifetime be 
surmounted. It is always a difficult thing to do; and it eannot 
be done at all without the sacrifice of something. By rigidly 
excluding the personal element Mr. Traill has not - saved 
himself trom the least temptation to indulge in gabble and gossip, 
but he has, as it were, thereby acquired a franchise of mae 
which he could not otherwise have exercised. We have never, 


* The Queen’s Prime Ministers—The Marquis of Salisbury. By H. D. 
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in a long course of political reading, seen a criticism of the leader 
of a party in his lifetime by an avowed member of that party 
which was at once so exempt from impertinence and from servi- 
lity, from jejunity and from fronde. It is a good thing when a 
book is written as a gentleman should write it; a good thing 
when it is written as a scholar should write it; a good thing 
when it is written as a man full of practical and theoretical know- 
ledge of his subject should write it. But it is a very rare thing 
indeed to find, as we find here, all three merits in combination. 

And the result is not only a remarkable criticism on a man; 
it is, in part of it at least, the best and, after the easily made 
allowance for standpoint, the most impartial sketch of recent 

litical history that we have recently seen. We should like to 
tone the last half of it printed separately and made a political 
text-book, as things of infinitely less power and infinitely less 
accuracy have been made on the otherside. For there is, whether 
by Mr. Traill’s conscious intention or not we cannot say, a con- 
siderable difference between the first part of the book and the 
last—a difference which was to some extent inevitable, but which 
is, we think, even wider than necessity made it, The part which 
Lord Salisbury played during the first three-quarters of his life 
up to the present time, except at the one crisis of 1867, to which 
Mr. Traill does full justice, was, of course, an infinitely less im- 
=— part than that which he has played in the last quarter. 

deed, critics who like to amuse themselves with teaching their 
authors how they ought to have written their books, instead of 
considering how they have written them, might have a fairer 
ground for that malpractice than usual in the suggestion that all 
the period anterior to 1874, if not to 1876, might have been— 
with an exception in favour of 1867—got over with con- 
siderably more rapidity than it is here. Mr. Traill would pro- 
bably have consulted popularity, with readers as well as with 
critics, by adopting this plan. We need hardly say that the plan 
he has chosen is the right one. You never can properly estimate 
a man’s later career without knowing in some detail the circum- 
stances and the performances of his earlier ; and Lord Salisbury’s 
career, though differently favoured at different times by fortune, 
has been, as far as he himself has shaped it, the very reverse of 
eccentric. He has been consistent all through—not least so in 
his inconsistencies. 

In this earlier narrative we might have desired a somewhat 
larger place given to the action of Lord Robert Cecil in the 
matter of that mobbing of Denmark by Austria and Prussia, in 
which some students of foreign politics see the very beginning, or 
fresh start, of troubles for Europe, and an incident more important 
even than the Crimean War. As far as our memory serves us, 
Lord Salisbury has never spoken better than in what Mr. Traill 
calls “ his contribution to the debate on the motion of censure on 
the Government for their dealings on the Danish question”; and 
there must always be a special interest in the early exercises 
of a student in the particular subject in which he becomes an 
acknowledged master. But we note no omission, and no 
other point where we should wish for greater length. Mr. 
Traill’s account brings forcibly before one, though we do not 
know that he himself has anywhere formulated it in distinct 
terms, the curious lateness of Lord Salisbury’s arrival at a 

sition worthy of his talents. There may or may not have 

n auxiliary and private reasons for this; but we are afraid 
that a good deal must be set down to that failure to look about, 
for rising talent in his own party which-has been noted by friends 
as well as foes as one of Lord Derby’s chief sins as a Minister. 
When the second Derby Ministry came in, Lord Robert Cecil 
‘was, of course, a young man and an untried man: but save for the 
chief himself and one or two others, the official experience of the 
Conservatives, even the oldest of them, was limited to the brief 
and not very fortunate days of 1852. When they came in again 
Lord Robert was in his twenty-ninth year; he had sat in Parlia- 
ment for five sessions, and anybody who cared to take the trouble 
must have been able to detect in him a man who had not half a 
‘dozen superiors in ability throughout both Houses. Yet he was 
names over, or rather was not discovered. Lord Palmerston’s 
ong administration (the length of which, by the way, was rather 
more owing to deliberate compact between the Tories and the 
moderate Liberals than Mr. Traill seems quite to allow for) 
followed, and it so happened that no less than thirteen years 
passed between his entrance into Parliament and his first tenure 
of office. His successors, unless, like Mr. John Morley and one 
or two others, they entered Parliament very late, and with made 
teputations, have not been more fortunate. But it is quite certain 
that in the unreformed Parliament Lord Robert il would 
have made far earlier mark than he did; for it can hardly be said 
to have been till the Paper Duties Dispute—that is to say, till he 
was past thirty, and had been in the House eight years—that even 
in Opposition and to the public he became much known. There 
are some—perhaps many—who were then young, and who can 
temember the delight which the famous “ Attorney” incident 
caused them, and how Lord Salisbury is thus actually responsible 
for having originated in them a taste for the deleterious amuse- 
ment of reading debates in Parliament. 
_ Among the s of this book which have the most “last” 
in them, that on the Reform Bill of 1867 may be counted. That 
disastrous measure, which secured to the Conservative party no 
advantages which they might not have gained equally by stout, but 
reasonable, opposition to the other side, and which not improbably 
accelerated the decadence of Britain by many years, has never 
yet had such good exposition from the Tory side. Mr. Traill 


has been able to clear up not a few popular misconceptions about 
it, while at the same time pointing the moral that, as usual, the 
Devil was an excessively bad paymaster and bought his souls for 
nothing, and demonstrating the truth (which we fear is a truth) 
that the blame of the thing must rest much more on Lord Derby 
than on Mr. Disraeli. But in this matter Lord Salisbury had 
altogether the Jeau réle, and was equal toit. It has not been 
quite the same in the seventeen years mostly of Tory supremacy 
which, since 1874, have succeeded the twenty-one years almost 
wholly of Liberal supremacy which comprise his earlier Parlia- 
mentary life. 

No Tory—that is to say, no man who regards politics from the 
point of view of combined observation of the present and appre- 
ciation of the past—can regard this later record with unqualified 
satisfaction. It compares, indeed, and that not only as regards 
Lord Salisbury personally, very favourably with the earlier. It 
has shown no greater rifiuti than the wobbling about Protection, 
the refusals to take office in 1851 and 1854, and the great betrayal 
of 1867. It has witnessed the conversion of the greater part of 
the intelligence of the country to Toryism. But it has not, 
perhaps, witnessed such a use of the means at command, and such 
a preference of reason and principle to opportunism and apparent 
expediency, as Tories would like to be able to boast of. Yet it is 
the great merit of Mr. Traill’s book that while not “ transacting” 
on any single point, and not even slurring over any (except, 

rhaps, the grand mistake of relaxing coercion in 1885), it shows 
incontrovertibly to any impartial inquirer that, during these 
seventeen years, the Tory policy has on the whole been a policy 
which has aimed at and has achieved the good of England, the 
Liberal policy has been a policy which—whether aiming at or 
not—has accomplished the ill of England. How difficult a thing 
it is to foreshorten history in this way, to focus the events of 
contemporary years, any one may imagine, though hardly any one 
who has not tried it can thoroughly understand. You may, as has 
been done in some well-known books, slip along in an easy 
leading-article manner, not glaringly partisan or Lenstetsty in- 
accurate, but suggestively unfair, almost absolutely unedifying, 
and elusive on every point of fact and argument. You may very 
easily write a purely partisan “screed,” going to show either 
that Mr. Gladstone is an archangel or that Lord Salisbury is a 
heaven-born and im ble Minister. To uphold, as Mr. Traill 
has steadily upheld, the two standards of information and 
criticism is a tour de force of the most remarkable kind. He 
must lay (he probably has laid) his account with being mis- 
understood and misliked by stupid Tories, who are not few, and 
by stupid Liberals, who are a vast multitude; but he may lay it 
likewise with winning the admiration of every capable student 
of the present, and with being referred to as that rarest of things, 
the contemporary critic who can be trusted, by every intelligent 
inquirer of the future. 


NOVELS.* 


} te may be questioned whether Miss Braddon’s pen is more re- 
markable for its fecundity or for its regularity. Year after 
year it furnishes, with the unvarying punctuality of a machine, its 
annual quota of fiction, whereof each volume, following perhaps 
the example of machine-made work in general, bears a strong 
family resemblance to its fellows. But her work is almost always 
readable, and sometimes rises, in its own line, to a point of con- 
siderable interest. If in the volumes before us the author of 
Lady Audley’s Secret is not to be found at her best, as it may at 
once be confessed she is not, it is because she has therein attempted 
a task beyond her means. It is, to say the least, unwise of her 
to base her story on and invite comparisons with the Peau de 
Chagrin of Balzac; for Gerard is no more a second Peau de 
Chagrin than is Miss Braddon herself a second Balzac. The two 
authors possess little in common, either as regards matter or 
method ; but, odious comparisons apart, which obtrude themselves 
on the reader's mind owing to the insistence of the author, 
Gerard disappoints us mainly because in it the author has failed 
to fulfil the promise of her opening chapters, which start the 
story in a style calculated to whet the appetite of all who turn 
to modern fiction in search of the sensational. There is not, it is 
true, a murder to be traced home—such openings belong to Miss 
Braddon’s earlier manner—but there is a would-be suicide, 
turned from his purpose by a fashionable thought-reader, who, to 
that end, calls to his aid agencies both spiritual and temporal, 
from mystic visions of female loveliness to lobster-salad and 
champagne. Forthwith fortune comes with both hands full to 
the young gentleman who meditated self-destruction; but, 
millionaire though be be, he remains a somewhat uninteresting 
and wholly selfish hero, who vacillates in an irritating and not 
too comprehensible fashion between a lawful and an illicit love, 
while the thought-reader apparently exchanges all his pretensions 
to the occult sciences for the easier réle of a sponging parasite, 
not disdaining to add thereto the complaisant offices of a Sir 
Pandarus of Le. The effect of the whole book is not only 


* Gerard; or, the World, the Flesh, and the Devil. By the Author of 
Audley’s Secret.” London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent, 
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unpleasing, but unreal; neither its men nor its women impress 
one with the idea of vitality; one follows their fortunes without 
emotion, and leaves them without regret. 

Lady Joan Gaskell, the central figure, if not, in a technical 
sense, the heroine of A Red Sister, is one of those out-and-out 
“bold, bad women” dear, time out of mind, to the heart of the 
novelist and dramatist, women who always seem to stir associa- 
tions of slow fiddling and the rays of the limelight. The moral 
of her misdeeds, as set forth in Mr. Pirkis’s pages, appears to be 
that it is imprudent, when mixing and administering “a cup of 
cold poison,” to tolerate the presence of lookers-on, who can easily 
see too much, from the poisoner’s point of view at any rate, of 
such a game. One learns, moreover, from the same source that it 
is futile to endeavourto repair such imprudence by shutting up one 
witness in a private lunatic asylum, whose keeper—what novel 
ever portrayed the keeper of a private lunatic asylum as anything 
but the most double-dyed of scoundrels ?—learning the lady’s 
secret, proceeds to levy on her unlimited blackmail; while, 
thanks to the good offices of a Roman Catholic priest, in bygone 
os a rejected lover of Lady Joan’s, no happier results attend 

er efforts to shut up the other witness in a Redemptoristine 
Convent. Foiled, therefore, in all her plans, she, taking in 
its most literal sense an apostrophe in which the priest, in no 
very strict conformity with the usage of his Church, adjures 
“Earth, earth, mother earth, to open wide her arms and take 
back to her bosom once more her suffering children,” proceeds to 
make her quietus with the convenient assistance of a disused 
coal-shaft, and so ends as commonplace a chronicle of crime as we 
have for scme time encountered, 

It is pleasant to meet on a title-page with one of the third 
generation of the house of Dickens; pleasanter still to be able to 
congratulate the young lady who bears that honoured name on 
the work of her 'prentice hand. Cross Currents, if not absolutely 
Miss Dickens's first attempt in the fields of fiction, is, at any rate 
so far, her most ambitious effort. With no attempt to imitate 
her grandfather's method, for which the reader may be thankful, 
Miss Dickens sets forth in simple and interesting style a simple 
and interesting story. We may doubt—distinguished instances 
to the contrary, both in the past and in the present, seem 
to justify us in doubting—whether the pursuit of an artistic 

ing is as incompatible with domestic felicity as Miss Dickens, 

or, at any rate, her characters, would have us believe; but 
whether or no we grant the author's premisses, we need not 
grudge our sympathies to the story she has founded on them. 
oung though Miss Dickens is, both in years and in authorship, 
she has evidently mastered with an observant eye the foibles of 
modern fashionable Bohemianism, of the actors and actresses who 
tun after duchesses, and of the duchesses who return the com- 
pliment and run after actors and actresses, each for his or her 
own personal advantage; and we must specially compliment 
her on the satirical touch with which she makes her ingenuous 
débutante display her sweet simplicity by expressing real sym- 

thy with the sufferers who are to reap the harvest of a 

ionable theatrical benefit performance. In these days when 
novels teem with grotesque perversions of modern stage life, 
it is refreshing to find a young writer who knows the men 
and women of whom she writes, and is able to place that know- 
ledge before us in so interesting a form. The faults of Cross 
Currents—which certainly include a very arbitrarily introduced 
boating catastrophe, when the author finds it necessary to rid 
her stage of one of its principal characters—are the faults of 
youth and inexperience, which time and practice will correct ; 
in the hopes of such correction we await with interest and 
— expectation what Miss Dickens's pen may have in store 

us. 


SIR GEORGE LEWIS ON DEPENDENCIES.* 


M* LUCAS begins by a stumble on the threshold ; that is, 
by a misdescription of his author on that author’s own 
title-page. Sir George Cornewall Lewis was not a K.C.B,, but 
rather a B.B.K., or Bart of the British Kingdom, as a now happily 
forgotten pretender to the bloody-hand described himself. ‘The 
error is not a serious one ; and the foreboding of inaccuracy which 
it inspires is happily not borne out by the pages which follow. 
Still, a blunder is a blunder, and, simply for the sake of ex- 
actitude, which is a good thing in itself, even when nothing 
depends upon it, it will be desirable to rectify it should a 
new edition give Mr. Lucas the opportunity of amending his 
title-page. Mr. Lucas truly says that the work which the 
Delegates of the Clarendon Press have committed to his 
editorial charge “deserves to be a text-book in the history 
and philosophy schools at the Universities.” Mr. Lucas adds 
that “it should be studied carefully by all who are interested 
in the great questions of the British Empire.” We are not so 
sanguine of this second class of readers as of the first. ‘“ All who 
are interested in the great questions of the British Empire ” will 
not, we fear, consent to go through the elaborate propaideutik of 
argument and critical apparatus, of note and dissertation which 
make up the four hundred pages, or thereabouts, of this volume. 


* An Essay on the Government of Dependencies. By Sir George Corne- 
wall Lewis, K.C.B. (Originally published in 1841.) Edited, with an 
Introduction, by C. P. Lucas, B.A., of Balliol College, Oxford, and the 
Colonial Office, London. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 1891. 


Practical politicians have shorter cuts than those which lead 
through the Oriental monarchies and the ancient and medieval 
republics, and the plantations of later European monarchies, to 
the questions discussed at the Colonial Institute and by the 
Imperial Federation League. If they take this route, we fear 
they run some risk of losing their way. They are more likely, if 
they go to books of any kind, to make a dash at “the great 
questions of the British Empire” as they find them set forth in 
Sir Charles Dilke's Imperial surveys. But “the history and 
hilosophy schools at the Universities” are a different matter. 
he authorities can largely determine what books shall be read, 
and with what degree of thoroughness they shall be read. 

The question is eagerly discussed now whether the Universities 
ought to be something more than, or different from, the Imperial 
Institute. Those who look most askance at the disposition to 
bring them into rivalry with South Kensington yet admit that 
there is one practical art which has always had its home in them, 
more, perhaps, in one of them than in the other. Oxford, at 
least, has never long laid aside the ambition to be a school of 
statesmanship. Christ Church, at the close of the last and the 
beginning of the present century, under Cyril Jackson, aspired to- 
equip young men of rank and brains for the service of the State. 
Balliol is supposed to endeavour now to be a sort of fin-de- 
siecle Christ Church. At atime when the Vestry and the Town 
Council are the Christ Church and the Trinity of the new govern- 
ing classes, it is desirable that the Universities should send into. 
public life their fair contingent of politicians not worse equipped 
than before. 

We do not know that, as a sequel to the great writers of the 
ancient world, and what are vaguely called the moral sciences, & 
better discipline could be found than in the political and historic: 
works of Sir George Cornewall Lewis. His treatises on the 
“ Methods of Observation and Reasoning in Politics,” ‘on the 
“Influence of Authority in Matters of Opinion,” on “The Use 
and Abuse of Political Terms,” and the volume before us, On the- 
Government of Dependencies, combine the old learning and the 
new methods in a manner which makes them valuable discipli- 
nary, or institutional, works. In this respect they have the mazk 
of Sir George Lewis’s singularly constituted intellect very 
strongly impressed on them. Perhaps he was the most remark- 
able instance of the combination of wide and exact learning, 
of scholarship in the critical sense—the scholarship of a man. 
of texts, editions, and manuscripts—with political sagacity 
and administrative skill. From the time of Carteret to that 
of Mr. Gladstone, classical culture has been, indeed, in close 
alliance with statesmanship; and the list of intermediate- 
names is a chain of testimonies to the gymnastic worth 
of the old learning which the “ modern side” has not, as yet,. 
shown any sign of even beginning to rival. But Sir George 
Lewis's scholarship was something different from this. It was 
not merely culture and taste, polite literature and the humanities. 
1t was essentially investigation. Before he entered into Parlia- 
mentary life Sir George Lewis was a Commissioner, or served 
under Commissions of inquiry into almost everything which the 
Governments of the first fifteen or sixteen years since the Reform 
Act of 1832 desired to be informed of. The Essay on the Govera- 


ment of Dependencies reads something like the report of a Com-° 


mission empowered to take the testimony of witnesses, from 
Aristotle and Herodotus to Bentham and James Mill, on the 
subjects with which it deals. It surveys the world geographically 
from China to Peru, and historically from the Confederacy of 
Delos to the Zollverein. Thoroughly to read the book, with its 
lucid arrangement, its precision of statement, its judicial ex- 
amination of testimony, its exactitude in the interpretation of 
texts, its guarded conclusions and sagacious inferences, would 
constitute a discipline of considerable value in political training, 
As to the question which Sir George Lewis's title suggests, the 
question how dependencies shall be governed, it has been practi- 
cally answered by replying, as regards the most important of 
them, “Let them govern themselves.” This solution was not 
thought of in 1841, when Sir George Lewis wrote. It is a 
curious instance of want of political foresight that, writing only 
half a dozen years before Lord John Russell invented what is 
called responsible government for Canada, and thus laid anew, 
firmly or otherwise, the foundation of our Colonial Empire, Sir 
George Lewis should have had no inkling of the course which 
events were ily to take in all our greater colonies. Perhaps, 
after all, it is not strange that the paradox of an independent 
dependency should not have occurred to him. He did not, at any 
rate, foresee the existence of a number of provincial dominions, 
owing not only loyalty to the British Crown, but nominally at 
least subordinate to the Imperial Parliament, yet legislating 
against the mother-country in respect to those commercial inter- 
ests which the constitution of the of Trade and Plantations, 
the original Colonial Office, shows to have been the basis of 
colonial policy. Sir George Lewis would probably have thought 
that, when matters came to this point, our Colonial Empire 
would fall asunder. The resources of history are larger, happily, 
than the foresight even of the most sagacious statesmen. Sir 
George Lewis, however, if he had seen that things would have 
reached this point, would also have foreseen that the retention 
of our greater colonies had become a question purely of their 
good will. He would not have proposed to consolidate the 
United Kingdom by giving Ireland a separate Parliament and 
an executive responsible to it. Upon the government of Ireland 
as it had been up to 1841, Sir George Lewis had a good deal 
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to say that was then in ing and instructive. But, in 

to Ireland as well as to the colonies, the fifty years which 
have passed since the publication of his essay have brought 
forward problems in political topics which were not within his 
range of vision. Mr. Lucas, in an interesting and useful intro- 
duction, and in his annotations to Sir George Lewis's notes, 
has ~ the history and policy of his subject down to our 
days, and thus enables the reader to apply the principles and 
method of his author to actual controversies. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF HANS ANDERSEN.* 


is a remarkable thing that the correspondence of so popular 
a writer as Hans ‘Christian Andersen should have ek 
fourteen years to be presented, even in part, to the British public. 
The volume before us is far from being a wholly satisfactory pro- 
duction; but it may serve, at all events, for the time being. All 
it gives us is a selection of somewhat fewer than a hundred of 
the published letters to and from Andersen. It may, perhaps, be 
of interest to state here more particularly than is done in Mr. 
Crawford's brief preface what the material is from which a selec- 
tion of Hans Andersen’s correspondence can be prepared. When 
the poet died, in 1875, it was found that he made it a habit 
to put aside everything which seemed to him to possess the 
slightest interest—not merely letters of every shade of import- 
ance, but notes of invitation, newspaper-cuttings, bills of the 
lay, and all manner of things written and printed. He had 
begin to do this when he was a child, and he kept up the 
it all through life. When he died, trunks upon trunks, all 
stuffed with documents, presented themselves to his bewildered 
executors, These latter, Mr. OC. St. A. Bille, and the youn 
t Nikolaj Bégh, called in Andersen’s lifelong friend, Edva 
in, to their help, and set about making some sort of selec- 
tion. The first results of their labours were seen in the volume 
of Breve til Hans Christian Andersen (Letters to H.C. A.), 
published in Copenhagen in 1877. In this excellent collection 
permanence was given to all those letters from persons then de- 
ceased which seemed to throw light on the character and talent 
of the poet. It was a skilful biographical silhouette, a portrait of 
Andersen as others a they saw him. The Breve fra H. C. 
Andersen (Letters from H.C. A.), which followed in two thick 
volumes in 1878, naturally assumed a larger size, for the material 
was of greater importance. To read what Andersen wrote to his 
friends was, of course, much more interesting than to read even 
what they wrote to him. Here, again, Messrs. Bille and Bégh 
were weighed down by the mass of copy at their disposal ; they 
published two volumes, but they might easily have issued five, 
and it was not easy to decide what was most amusing and charac- 
teristic. They finally selected what seemed to them best adapted 
to complete and to illuminate Andersen’s story of his own life, 
Mit Livs Eventyr, one of the most fascinating essays in auto- 
biography which exist in any language. It has been generally 
acknowledged that they succeeded singularly well in carrying out 
this arduous scheme. Few bodies of correspondence possess so 
perfect a symmetry and a or | of parts as does this collection 
edited by Andersen’s accomplished executors. 

In dealing with this mass of some eight hundred letters, Mr. 
Crawford has preserved the chronological sequence. But he has 
not attempted to treat the material as biographically illustrative, 
judging, and doubtless correctly, that in so small a selection as 

e was able to publish it was best to give prominence to what 
would amuse English readers. Hence the earliest letter he prints 
dates from the year 1830, and some of the most intimate sections 
of Andersen’s correspondence, those in which he shows his 
character to most advantage, are almost ea Only one 
of the very numerous letters to Henriette Hanck is to be found 
in Mr. Crawford's compilation, and not one of those to Henriette 
Collin. The third Henriette, Miss Wulff, comes off much better, 
we owing, no doubt, to the fact that Andersen wrote to her 

uring his triumphal progress in 1857. The famous letter to this 
lady, describing at very great length his adventures in England 
at that time, is now for the first time published in English in full, 
although it has often been described, and in part translated. 
This contains the account of Andersen’s sudden descent at 
Gadshill on Dickens, whom he found “ like artillery officer Haxt- 
hausen [not Hazthansen, as Mr. Crawford prints], only more 
lively.” In this letter also is to be found the extremely funny 
account of Andersen’s visit to Lady (then Miss) Burdett Coutts, 
when he felt so much afraid of his hostess’s smart flunkies, that 
he dodged them when he wanted anything, and rushed in with 
his requests, “ even for a bottle of soda-water,” to Miss Burdett 
Coutts herself. We wish that in translating all this Mr. 
Crawford could have seen his way to preserving more of the 
arch naiveté of the original. The manner of Andersen in this 
and similar letters is adorable ; he seems to be telling one of his 
own wonder-stories, and there are little puerile confidences, 
bursts of comic dignity, a breathless rush of narrative, in reading 
which we seem to be actually hearing the garrulous whisper of 
the great fabulist. But, easy as is the flow of chat, the style of 
it is of an almost faultless elegance, and when Mr. Crawford 
makes him say, “ The cause of Walter and I getting too late to 


* Hans Christian Andersen's Correspondence, Edited Frederick 
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the railway station,” the grammatical construction is the trans- 
lator’s, the author's. 

Another very important letter, which it is surprising has never 
before been given to the English public, is that written on the 
14th of July, 1857, to the Queen Dowager of Denmark, Caroline 
Amalie, and giving not merely a description of Gadshill, but an 
account of the performance of The Frozen Deep ; in the course of it 
Andersen hazards the curious statement that Dickens is a far more 
remarkable actor than Ristori, whose Lady Macbeth was just 
then the rage in London. It is difficult to see where the parallel 
lay. But Andersen was most justly and thoroughly struck by the 
novelist’s stage performance. e writes :—* Dickens proved 
himself to be a most admirable actor, not merely in tragedy, but 
in comedy also.” The feeling which Andersen entertained for 
Dickens was very warm ; it was like the enthusiasm of a child 
for an older person. The letter which he wrote in March 1857 
begins “ My precious darling Dickens” (Min dyrebare, inderligt 

jere Dickens), the gush of which Mr. Crawford has watered 

own to “ My dear Charles Dickens.” Dickens replied, with a 
mixture of cordiality and British phlegm, “ My dear and worthy 
Hans,” or “ My dear Hans Andersen.” “Dear, blessed Charles 
Dickens,” the inspired child replies, and signs himself “ Your 
thankful, faithful Friend.” Both peculiarities are omitted by 
Mr. Crawford, who evidently thinks that such modes of address, 
like Mr. Smith’s “Hamlet,” are “no way to behave”; yet 
surely each is wonderfully characteristic of Andersen’s habit of 
mind, When will editors learn that their duty is not to brush 
the hair of their subject, but to show him to us as he is? 

Some of the most interesting of the letters of Andersen are 
those addressed to the Grand Duke of Saxe-Weimar. Of these 
Mr. Crawford has included a very large proportion. In fact, he 
prints a considerable number of letters to the Grand Duke which 
are not to be found in Bille and Bégh’s edition, and those with 
which we are already familiar do not textually agree with Mr. 
Crawford’s versions in all points. The editors of 1878 were not 
able to find the originals of Andersen’s letters to the Grand Duke, 
and printed what they gave from drafts in Andersen’s hand- 
writing. Probably the editor has made use of some later collec- 
tion with which we are not acquainted, but this is an instance 
in which a note of explanation, or a slight bibliography, would 
have been of value. Among the letters which we miss are those 
to Richard Bentley, in 1848, about the publication of Andersen's 
novels in English, and those to his patron and year-long hostess, 
Mme. Henriques-Melchior. These might have well been chosen, 
instead of some rather pointless correspondence with a very 
pert little Scotch girl, which might have been consigned to 
oblivion. 

The translation is tolerably well done, though with occasional 
slips of no great moment, and with omissions which can only be 
put down to an absurd prudery. For instance, when Andersen, 
in writing to his venerable friend, Mme. Liessiie, from Naples, in 
1834, described to her the scene from his balcony, he wrote, 
“The little children have decorated themselves with orange- 
peel and green leaves ; they are playing under the bleeding Christ 
ag the Cross, where the damned are painted in Purgatory.” 

r. Crawford thinks proper to omit the last seventeen words, 
without an apology, thus spoiling Andersen’s picturesque anti- 
thesis. What is serious, however, in the present volume is the 

palling abundance of errors of the press. If the publishers of 

is book respect themselves, they will call in the whole 
of the edition, and have the sheets carefully revised by a proof- 
reader. We have never seen a book presented to the public in such 
a shocking state of neglect. The errors of the press must amount 
to several hundreds. We open a page at random; it is page 50. 
On this page nine proper names are printed, and six of them are 
grossly incorrect. Here is “ Slagen” for “ Slagelse,” “ Roshilde ” 
(three times repeated) for “ Roskilde,” “Ostergade” for “ Oster- 
gade,” and “ Boumman” for “ Brummer.” Immediately over the 
page we have “the Misses Ilauch ” for “the Misses Hanck,” and 
this sort of thing goes on until the brain whirls with the con- 
fusion of it. Mr. Crawford seems unable to copy the most familiar 
ish names correctly ; he writes “ Wiester” for “ Wilster,” 
“ Frederickstein” for “ Frederiksteen,” “ Agerskob” for “ Ager- 
skov,” “ Hest” for “ Hjort.” All these errors occur in one short 
letter, which, moreover, in the text, shows signs of unusual care- 
lessness. In another edition Mr. Crawford may recollect that 
Guldspurve are not sparrows, but yellow-hammers, 

The mistakes of the press are sometimes, however, of a perfectly 
bewildering nature, and defy explanation. It is exasperating 
enough that Andersen’s charming and devoted friend Henriette 
Hanck should be misprinted on every occasion Henrietta Hauch. 
But it becomes more than tiresome when Andersen, wishing to 
tease his friend, tells her that rumour declares him to be in love 
with “a certain Miss Hanck in Odense,” and this also is printed 
“Hauch.” But what now follows is mysterious. If “Hauch ” 
is an error of the press, why has Mr. Crawford appended to this 
name a note saying “ Daughter of John Carsten Hauch, a Norwe- 
gian scientist”? What could the supposititious Miss Hanck of 
Odense have to do with a person whose name was really Hauch 2 
It looks as though Mr. Crawford swept his eye hastily through 
the unrevised proofs of his translation, and without dumieg at 
the original read the name “ Hauch,” and determined to show 
his erudition in a note. We are sorry to say that the volume 
is full of similar evidences of haste and want of conscientious 
revision. 
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ALLIBONE’S DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE.* 


HESE ponderous volumes of nearly eight hundred pages each 
T are tho Supplements to one of the ‘best known and most 
creditable of biographical dictionaries. The biographies are 
brought down, as nearly as possible, to the present day, and by 
the simple expedient of including the name and such particulars 
as were available of every person, English or American, who has 
written a book during the past twenty or thirty years, the 
prodigious total of some thirty thousand entries is attained with- 
out much difficulty. A considerable number of the biographies 
are continuations of those in the earlier edition, but the “ see 
antes” with which, in this case, they begin, are surprisingly few ; 
the vast majority of the names are entirely fresh. . Allibone’s 
first intention, as we are reminded in the Preface to these volumes, 
was to end his work with the year 1850; the publication of the 
first volume was, however, delayed until 1858, and the work was 
not completed until 1870. One of the consequences of this delay 
was that the letters from P to Z included names and events of a 
much later date than A toO. These twosupplementary volumes 
now before us do much to remedy this defect ; but, as is frankly 
admitted, they do in fact also share it with their predecessors to a 

considerable extent. 

We have remarked upon the comparative fewness of the bio- 
graphical continuations. Turning over the pages of the earlier 
editions of this monumental work is, indeed, a somewhat mourn- 
ful task. “ All, all are gone, the old familiar faces.” The crowd 
of illustrious figures that filled the literary stage in the middle of 
this century has vanished. It would be easy to name them. They 
have left successors, but it needs no laudator temporis acti to say 
that their places are occupied, rather than filled. Perhaps, 
according to a now famous image, we are too close to our con- 
temporaries fairly to discern their true proportions. At any rate, 
the three earlier of these volumes, as compared with the two 
later, give those who desire to pursue the contrast excellent mate- 
rials to work upon. The “Supplement” is, in fact, a Dictionary 
of Men of the Time in England and America, so far as the depart- 
ment of letters is concerned, and as such it must be judged. From 
this point of view we have no hesitation in declaring our convic- 
tion that it is by far the most satisfactory work of the kind with 
which we are acquainted. It is ample—only too ample, indeed— 
in its information ; it is accurate to a degree very rarely attained ; 
it is catholic as to the persons included ; and it is, with all this, 
eminently readable. The aim — to have been to include, as 
far as possible, everybody who has ever secured publication for 
his (or her) literary effort during the past quarter of a century, 
however puny or ineffectual it may have been. Not only is this 
aim achieved with considerable success, but in most cases a 
few simple biographical details (such as dates) are given, and 
very generally we find an extract or two from some “opinions 
of the press.” It is, therefore, small wonder that the sixteen 
hund pages of the work are somewhat closely packed. But the 
paper and the printing are both so really excellent that the conden- 
sation is hardly apparent, and certainly is not inconvenient. It is, 
however, obvious that the criterion of fitness adopted, though we 
are not prepared with a better, has its drawbacks. For one thing, 
the “mere editors” are, to a man, excluded. We have not 
attempted to trace the editors of the principal American news- 
papers, in such cases as we are acquainted with their names; 

ut it is plain that a rule which excludes from a Dictionary of 
English Literature such a man as the late Mr. Delane is not 
a wholly satisfactory one. It would be invidious to name here 
several of his successors and confréres on the London newspapers 
who, to a man, share his fate. Another curious result of the 
criterion adopted is that writers for the stage are almost entirely 
absent. We do not find Mr. Pinero or Mr. Henry Jones. Mr. 
Sydney Grundy is inserted, but only as the author of a three- 
volume novel published sixteen years Mr. W. G. Wills ap- 

rs, but not the late Mr. Boucicault; and when Mr. W.38. 

ilbert is given it is in right of the Bad Ballads, and not asa 
dramatist. Certain dramatic authors have already remedied this 
deficiency, and will doubtless appear in future editions. It is, 
however, all the more curious to note the name of the late Mr. 
Cavendish Bentinck in this category, asthe author, “ with others, 
of Barefaced Impostors: a Farce in One Act. By John Doe, 
Richard Doe, and Je ohn Noakes. Lond.: 1854.” 

The mere number of the biographies is something quite amazing. 
Saaity who has published a trifling professional or polemical 
pamphlet, every rural dean who has “charged” his chapter, the 
minister of any denomination who has delivered an “inaugural 
sermon” (or other), the statistician who has proved anything (or 
not) by his figures, the candidate who has issued his “election 
addresses,” provided only that these and those like them have 
found a printer or publisher, have right of entry here. It would 
be easy to give examples, literally by the thousand, of so-called 
authors who have no part nor lot in literature, English or 
American, who receive the “ instalment of immortality ” conferred 
by Dr. Allibone or Mr. Kirk. Here are writers of books, which 
are truly “ biblia abiblia,” not in spies, but in battalions, And yet 
even the insertion of these names has its compensations. Here 
and there a worthy name is rescued from oblivion ; now and then 
some record leaps to light that is not accessible elsewhere ; a foot- 

int on the sands of time so slight and evanescent as otherwise to 

entirely missed. Another outcome of this portentous plan is the 
nglish Literature. (Supplement.) 2 vols, 
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inclusion of a number of biographies of persons not ordinarily 
regarded as “litery fellars,” which give life and colour to what 
oon pen would consider drab-coloured narratives. Thus, 
Mr. Whistler appears, not on account of his art-work, but because 
he has published his famous “Ten o’clock.” The Prime Minis- 
ter’s claim to this distinction would certainly be dismissed with 


costs in any Court of Letters, for it appears to rest u Mr. 
Lucy’s “ Life” of him, and on “Several Single S »” for 
which no dates nor other vouchers are given, It will be readily 


conceded that the insertion of these names, if an error at all, is 
one on the right side. On the other hand, the omissions which 
we have been able to detect are of so unimportant a kind that we 
may fairly omit special reference to them. It would be possible 
to a microscopic investigator to be more lucky than ourselves, 
but we have tested the Dictionary with almost every name that 
has occurred to us, and it is not found wanting. Nor are the 
downright inaccuracies abundant. Here and there the date which 
signifies that a career has been closed by death is wanting (as in 
the cases of the lamented Aubrey Moore, Dr. Alfred Meadows, 
and others), and we have noted a few actual blunders. 
Major Arthur Griffiths is not Deputy Governor of Millbank 
Prison, for very obvious reasons. The name of Browning's 
Palazzo at Venice is not Manzoni, but Rezzonigo. Professor 
Seeley’s works are very inadequately detailed, and, moreover, he 
was the author neither of 7'he Greatest of all the Plantagenets, 
nor of Horace Walpole and his World. The former work was 
by his father, Mr. R. B. Seeley (whose name occurs duly in 
the earlier edition), and the latter is by his brother, Mr. Leonard 
Seeley. Here is acurious entry respecting a clever lady artist, 
lately deceased, “ Havers Alice. Bumblebee Bogo's . > by a 
Retired Judge, N. York, 1887, 12mo.” Voila tout, e pre- 
sume that the illustrations were by Mrs. Havers-Morgan. e 
recognize an old friend with some difficulty in “ Wilde, Oscar 
Fingall O’Flahartie Wills,” but we are not able to say that the 
designation is incomplete or inaccurate. 

We have referred to a part of our editor's plan which might 
at first sight be supposed to further the purposes of puffery and 
self-advertisement—the insertion, namely, of occasionally long 
extracts from the literary and critical journals of both continents 
respecting the books referred to. In the careful hands of the com- 
piler, however, they become, as a matter of fact, “very much 
otherwise.” Not only are they given with judicial impartiality, 
but they are made wherever possible to set forth the 
P and drift of the book reviewed, rather than its merits 
or demerits. The impartiality of the compiler, indeed, almost 
deserves another name. The extracts regarding an eminent West- 
minster divine, or divine of Westminster (p. 576), are almost wholly 
unfavourable. A “ fin de siécle, novelist” (whatever that may be) 
is allotted three “cuttings,” the first of which says simply, “A 
more repulsive story was never written,” and the others contain 
an equally fine derangement of epitaphs. Poor Mr. Daven 
Adams is allotted more than two closely-printed columns, which 
very tightly contain the list of his literary wares, with a sting 
in the tail in the shape of a solitary criticism from our own 
columns, as follows—“ He is by no means an unfavourable speci- 
men of the average bookmaker. He has read a good deal in his 
way, but digested little or nothing.” Here our editor hardly 
holds the balance true. He ought to have given his customary 
counterbalancing criticism from our friends of the Spectator. 
There is, by the way, a touch of almost Gilbertian humour in 
the extracts from the criticisms of our contemporary that illus- 
trate the biography of the author of the Bab Ballads. Of that 
volume it wrote, “ We have not found a single line inthe book which 
expresses either a subtle sense of incongruity as distinguished 
from a calculated and vulgar distortion, or a really buoyant and 
playful heart. It is all screams of forced mirth and coarse exag- 
gerations of the ge so into the impossible.” Yet of the same 
writer’s plays a few short years later it wrote, “The nonsense, 
even when most nonsensical, is seldom wunredeemed by 
some spice of wit, some sly gleams of irony, or re- 
flected ruddy glow of humour.” ‘This makes some amends. 
On the whole, however, we repeat, although one experiences 
something of a shock in reading judgments often delivered with 
a light heart and on the spur of the moment, and forecasts which 
have been occasionally falsified by the event, that these extracts 
from our own and other columns add considerably to the readable- 
ness of what without them would be more or less of an ordinary 
work of reference. 

That, at all events, may not be charged against Allibone’s 
Dictionary, nor against this Supplement. It is by no means an 
ordinary work of reference. It holds the field amidst a host of 
similarly well-intentioned but inadequate volumes. A good 
Dictionary of Contemporaries has yet to be compiled; but we: 
welcome this as an extremely laudable and successful attempt to 
cover one department at least of intellectual endeavour, and that 
by no means the least easy or the most unimportant. 


SIR JOHN MACDONALD.* 


4 her first plan for a Life of Sir John Macdonald which arose 
in the mind of Mr. Biggar was a “ book of anecdotes illus- 
trating the man and his peculiarities,” and he intended to issue 
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it while the victim was still alive. But Sir John Macdonald, 
who was certainly a very clever man, was too quick for Mr. 

i He died before that book of anecdotes was ready for 
the press, and escaped his admirer. Mr. Biggar did not choose 
the “anecdotal” form of biography without consulting good 
models. “The chief charms of Plutarch's Lives,” he says, “and 
of the biographical writings of Xenophon and Herodotus, consist, 
to my mind, in the little incidents and anecdotes with which they 
are interspersed, and which throw so many distinct beams of 
light upon the motives and impulses of the characters under 
review.’ We cannot say that we are reminded by any part of 
Mr. Biggar’s Anecdotal Life of the “biogra hical writings of 
ea are and Herodotus.” The subject, perhaps, made it v 
hard for him to attain to the high standard at which he aimed. 
We will candidly acknowledge that Sir John Macdonald made it 
difficult for his biographer to be quite honest, and yet to avoid 
touching on things which it jars on us to see mentioned. One 
fairly inoffensive sentence of Mr. Biggar’s may be quoted for the 
purpose of indicating what it is that we mean :—“His parents 
were both kind-hearted and hospitable people; and a feature of 
this hospitality was the custom of partaking of alcoholic liquor 
with friends.” To suppress this “ feature” would, considering the 
notoriety of certain facts and, we may add, the amazing candour 
of Sir John himself, have been truly difficult for a biographer. 
Still, if Mr. Biggar had been inspired more fully by Plutarch, 
Xenophon, and Herodotus, he would, we cannot but think, have 
been content to insist less, and be more reticent. It is to be 
feared that his real models have rather been the “anecdotal 
lives ” popular on the wrong side of Niagara, where the biographer 
never knows what to leave in his ink-bottle. 


When the death of his hero surprised him, Mr. Bi decided 
to alter his plan, and to prefix a narrative to the anecdotes. We 
do not know that he was well advised to make the change. 
Whatever merits Mr. Biggar may possess as a compiler of anec- 
dotes, he has not the biographer’s Keulty. His biography also is 
anecdote. Here, again, Mr. Biggar sbows a grievous want of 
power of discrimination. The stories he tells do not uniformly, 
or even often, “ throw so many distinct beams of light upon the 
motives and impulses of the character under review.” John A., 
as Mr. Biggar is for ever calling him, is not much, if at all, 
better known tous when we are told that at a certain period of 
his life he is described “ as wearing a long-tailed coat and b 
trousers, with a loose necktie somewhat of the Byronic style” 
Long-tailed coats, baggy trousers, and Byronic neckties were 
worn by many men in the forties. If Mr. Biggar wished to be 
thorough, he should have hunted up details about the colours of 
the trousers and the tie, together with the names of the tailor 
and the haberdasher. A more intimate knowledge of the natural 
history of the chestnut would have saved Mr. Biggar from re- 
peating some old friends as original. Here, for instance, is an 
anecdote which was told long before Sir John Macdonald was 
born. A certain person said to him, “I shall support you when- 
ever I think you are right.” “That is no satisfaction,” retorted 
Sir John, with a twinkle; “anybody may support me when I 
am right. What I want is a man that will support me when I 
am wrong!” The wit and originality of these stories too 
frequently escape us, as in this case :— 

As samples of the grotesque phrases he sometimes invented the following 
are given :— 

4 Mr. Macdonald (then in O tion) rose, it was observed by some 
that the Premier was asleep. Mr. Holton, alluding to the remarks of the 
last speaker, said “ He don’t feel it.” 

Mr. Macdonald said, “ If anything was calculated to arouse a man of 
honour, and the leader of a Government, it was the charges which had 
this evening been preferred against the Hon. Minister of Militia. If he 
did not ‘ feel it,’ as had just been said, he must be devoid of all feeling of 
honour, and morally have a skin as thick as that of a hippopotamus ” 
(laughter and cheers). 

In a debate on the question of representation by population, he said the 
hon. member for South Oxford (Mr. George Brown, its adyocate) knew 
that representation by population was as dead as Julius Cesar. 


It must be easy to be witty and original in Canada, Here 
is another exquisite witticism :— 

Mr. McCarthy.—“ Has the hon. gentleman forgotten that three half-pints 
are afterwards defined to be five quarter-pints, so that we are fighting over 


one-quarter of a pint ?” 
Sir John.—* A small p’int that.” 


Of such material has Mr. Biggar composed the ter of his 
book, than which we do to have 
of stories more uniformly pointless. On this side of the water, as 
least, we shall not hold Sir John Macdonald responsible for the 
odds and ends of nonsense which his bi her has collected. 
He was, as we know, a very clever man, and when he had to speak 
to Bi adapted his words to their level. To them doubtless 
was addressed the portentous observation made when “ certain 
Conservatives” were urgi im in 1881 to come over and 
succeed Lord Beaconsfield, that in Canada “he was building up a 
new Empire,” and that “there was more glory in having a guiding 
hand in that than striving to preserve from ossification the frame 
of an old nation.” The invitation doubtless seems credible, and 
the renunciation magnificent, in circles which accept Mr. Biggar 


as the successor of Plutarch, Xenophon, and the biographer 


Herodotus. 


M. PAUL VERLAINE.* 


as young ladies who were wont to twitter about Dr. Ibsen 
now babble about M. Paul Verlaine. Jor some reason 
M. Verlaine is “ in,” like football, and tip-cat, and other games 
which appear and disappear in their due mysterious time. 
M. Verlaine has been “ interviewed” by English devotees, as we 
understand ; but we confess that a distaste for interviews has 
prevented us from pons his confessions, if he made any, and 
from making ourselves acquainted with his personal history, if 
that is recorded. It has seemed better to purchase all of his 
works which chanced to be accessible on a certain stall. For the 
sum of one pound sterling, or twenty-five francs, we have been 
able to secure six examples of M. Verlaine, in poetry and in prose. 
Of the slim volumes, where very trifling rivulets of verse 
irrigate considerable meadows of paper, Poémes Saturniens bears 
date 1867, reprinted in 1890; Fétes Galantes is of 1869 
(1886) ; Romances sans Paroles is of 1874 (1891); and of 1891 
is Bonheur, while Poétes Maudits, a work of criticism in prose, 
is dated 1884 (1888). Louise Leclerg, a brief novel in prose, is 
of 1888, and contains a few short additional sketches. From 
this list, five volumes of verse are omitted, and one book of 

rose, Mémoires d'un Veuf. These are lacune valde deflende, 
but enough remains to give an anxious inquirer some inkling of 
M. Verlaine’s manner and talent. On the whole, he reminds one 
a little of Baudelaire, without Baudelaire’s vigour, and to the 
English reader some of his pieces recall the more successful 
verses of Miss Amy Levy. 

M. Verlaine’s poetics may be gathered from his work styled 
Pottes Maudits. is volume of criticism opens with a portrait 
of the author, and it would be difficult to allege that the portrait 
is pre i However, it may not be a good likeness, and we 
have to do with poetry, not with physiognomy. M. Verlaine 
informs the world that his pottes maudits should more pre rly 
be called poétes absolus—poets and no mistake. The title es 
Maudits, however, expresses M. Verlaine’s hatred of the common 
herd of readers of taste, who, he avers, detest him and the objects 
of his admiration. As members of the odious throng we cannot 
say that we hate M. Verlaine and his heroes any more than we 
hate Mr. Jerome K. Jerome. But we do not feel strangely drawn 
to read their works. First comes M. Tristan Corbiére, who 
“disdained Success and Glory” by a wise economy of Destiny. 
This distinguished man is among les Grands, pane 4 as Homer, 
Goethe, and S Like them he is “not impeccable.” 
He is the author of Amours Jaunes, “couvre aujourd'hui in- 
trouvable ou presque,” which we have recently seen in a catalogue 
for the insignificant ransom of some six shillings and fourpence. 
On the whole, the public prefers Amours of a tint less bilious 
than the saffron. 

M. Arthur Rimbaud is another absolute poet, who appears to 
have hidden his light under a bushel. He has written a sonnet 
on Vowels; an epic on consonants would afford more room for 
his genius. The sonnet is not at all borrowed from— 

A was an archer and shot at a frog, 

B was a butcher who kept a big dog. 
“A is black, E white, I red, U mn, O blue,” heaven only 
knows why or wherefore. As to his personal tastes, M. Rim- 
baud informs us that he occasionally drinks thirty or forty 
tumblers of beer at a sitting, which beer cannot be Bass. Painful 
memories of Gyp’s disagreeable novel, Un Iaté, occur here to 
the vulgar throng uf readers. M. Rimbaud possesses “ supreme 
gifts, of a character, in these cowardly days of internationalism, 
peculiarly French.” It appears that M. Rimbaud has forsaken the 
society of the Muse and, we may add, of others. 

Concerning M. Stéphane Mallarmé readers of the old Parnasse 
are not ignorant. A poem by this author on the tomb of Edgar 
Poe is quoted with approval. After reading it several times, we 
seem dimly to gather that M. Mallarmé is an admirer of Poe's, 
and unfriendly to his enemies. But the sonnet is nearly as like 
Hittite ds French, and, perhaps, it means something different. It 
is obvious that M. Mallarmé cannot too assiduously peruse the 
advice which Mr, Yellowplush bequeathed to poets. There are 
three other singers in M. Verlaine’s list, all of them are uncom- 
monly absolute. 

Of M. Verlaine’s own verses, Potmes Saturniens (1867) seem 
to be the earliest. The author explains, modestly, that persons 
unfortunate enough to be born under the influence of Saturn 
have a bilious habit, a restless and feeble imagination, and no 
discourse of worth sad circum- 
stances it is, per’ a pity that they should drop into poetry at 
Homer, the Song of Roland, the Kithare, and other matters not 
unfamiliar to students of M. Leconte de l’Isle. M. Verlaine cele- 
brates Jes Oaristys, as is natural, and remarks to an impetuous 
young woman :— 

Mais dans ton cher coeur d’or, mon enfant, me dis-tu, 
La fauve passion va sonnant l’oliphant! 

Laisse-la trompeter ’ son aise, la gueuse! 

Mets ton front sur mon front, et ta main dans ma main, 
Et fais moi des serments que tu rompras demain, 

Et pleurons jusqu’au jour, 6 petite fougueuse ! 

Perhaps the lady, like a celebrated heroine, “ preferred to be 
loved in a more human sort of way.” An invitation to “a good 


* Poémes Saturniens—Fétes Galantes—Bonheur—les Poétes Maudits— 
Romances sauvs Paroles—Louise Leclerg. Par Paul Verlaine. Paris; 
Vanier. 1867-1891. 
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ery” is not exhilarating. However, M. Verlaine’s are 
intelligible and harmonious ; and, fortunately, as little “ absolute” 
as may be. His Fawr Fortes, dedicated to M. Coppée, are some- 
what like effects of Gaspard de la Nuit done into rhyme. We 
have nocturnal “impressions,” Gothic towers, spires, gibbets, 
dead persons, whose feet are devoured by wolves while ravens 
peck out their eyne, and many fine old properties of 1830. 
Et je m’en vais" 
ul m em 
a, del 
a 
Feuille morte. 


La Chanson des Ingénues is agreeable :— 
Nous sommes les Ingénues 
Aux bandeaux plats, a 1’cil bleu, 


Qui vivons, presque inconnues, 
Dans les romans qu’on lit peu. 


Then come reminiscences of the Mahabharata—gu’on lit peu, alas ! 
—and a poem on the Seine—a morne river, the poet says, and he 
does not share M. Anatole France’s enthusiasm for the quais. A 
number of other rivers are lauded, and then— 

Toi, Seine, tu n’as rien. Deux quais et voila tout, 

Deux quais crasseux, semés de l'un a l’autre bout 

D’affreux bouquins, moisis, et d’une foule insigne 

Qui fait dans l'eau des ronds et qui péche 4 la ligne. 


This is carrying pessimism too far, and M. Verlaine is here too 
Saturnian. The is are cheery places, the book-boxes keep 
Hope at the bottom, and gudgeon-fishing is better than no fish- 
ing at all. The sad aos of Seine are made melodious for the 
t by a hurdy-gurdy ; he is very sensitive to the pathos of a 

barrel-organ And, indeed, there is a charm—a dusty urban 
charm—in the faint and far-off notes of these uncultivated in- 
struments :— 

Il brame un de ces airs, romances ou polkas, 

= nous tapotions sur nos harmonicas 

t qui font, lents ou vifs, réjouissants ou tristes, 

Vibrer l’ame aux proscrits, aux femmes, aux artistes. 

-This poem is perhaps the most notable and readable in Po?mes 
Saturniens. But we own that we should have as soon expected to 
see, let us say, M. Boulmier revived as M. Verlaine out of the dust 
of 1867; not that M. Boulmier is unworthy of revival. But 
chance or fashion makes odd selections. 

No light is thrown on the refreshed vogue of M. Verlaine by 
Fétes Gulantes (1867), clever little pieces after Watteau. There 
is nothing especially worthy of quotation in this pamphlet of 
fifty-six pages. Romances sans Paroles (1874) is a trifle more 
robust and “important.” But a wilderness of 

Je ne me suis consolé¢, 

Bien que mon cceur sen soit allé, 

Et mon cceur, mon ceeur trop sensible 

Dit a mon ame: Est-i! possible ? 
would not make a poet of much merit. There follow some slight 
etchings in verse, from towns in Belgium, nay, from London 
streets, and a reminiscence of the Canal in Paddington. The 
Seine is a livelier river. The stoutest volume, Bonheur, is a neo- 
Christian performance. The poet, who certainly, as far as we have 
read him, seems a harmless poet enough, is converted, and writes 
“ Noble Numbers” like Herrick :— 

Et puisque je pardonne, 

Mon Dieu, pardonnez-moi, 

Ornant enfin bonne 

D’espérance et de foi. 
The poet (in 1888) tells us that he is in a hospital— 

C'est un lieu comme un autre, on en prend l’habitude. 


He adds, 
Puisse un prétre étre la, Jésus, quand je mourrai. 

All this is very familiar in the history of French poets. 
In short, unless M. Verlaine’s other poems are very un- 
like those which lie before us, we are at a loss to understand 
whence comes his present vogue among the refined. It is not 
that he is a bad ; but France has assuredly many more as 
of whom we hear little enough in the conversations of 
ture. There are such tides in the affairs of literary men; nor 
can we tell why they admire M. Verlaine so much who know not, 
for example, Glatigny. Mystery of “Booms”! It is not as if 
Mr. Gladstone had written a letter to M. Verlaine, which M. 
Verlaine sent round to the Boomster and other periodicals. The 
world has simply come to him, for some unfathomable reason ; 
for many such not at all bad poets—are born to rhyme 

unh and uninterviewed. 
The reasons for his popularity might, no doubt, be given— 
partly from his other works. But the above account is submitted 


asa careful “tasting” by an impartial taster. Its results will 
not, we think, be gainsaid by most omnivorous readers with some 
taste. 


TALES OF MYSTERY. 


“ OMANCES,” says Mongada to young Melmoth, “have 
made your country, sir, familiar with tales of subter- 
ranean passages and supernatural horrors.” When Maturin wrote 


* Tales . Mrs, Radcliffe—Lewis—Maturin. Edited b 


this there was not the slightest chance that any of his readers, 
English, French, or German, should overlook the allusion to the 
works of the ingenious Mrs. Radcliffe, the undisputed chief of 
the large and prolific school of Gothic romancers whose influence 
extended throngh France, Germany, and Italy, even unto 
America. But it is not reasonable to sup: that the present 
generation can grasp the full significance of the observation of 
“the appalling Spaniard,” as Mr. Saintsbury calls the entertaining 
yet prolix Moncada. For some fifty years the fame of Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe, Lewis, and Maturin, the three writers “selected” by Mr. 
Saintsbury in the first volume of Messrs. Percival’s new “ Pocket 
Library,” has lingered but as a shadowy tradition with English 
readers. Yet, one and all, they once enjoyed a prodigious popu- 
larity in England and on the Continent. Their writings were 
frequently translated—very “freely” it must be admitted—and 
— countless imitations, most of which have long since, and 

eservedly, no doubt, passed into limbo. Even now in Italy Mrs. 
Radcliffe is not forgotten, new versions of the Sicilian Romance 
and Udolpho having appeared within the last ten years. With 
regard to translation, 7’e Monk and Maturin’s tragedy Bertram 
are the only two works of these authors that may be said to owe 
their foreign renderings to other than purely literary merits. In 
French, certainly, the very title of Lewis’s story, in more than one 
example, is sufficiently indicative of something less legitimate. 
Notoriety, rather than fame, is the right word to use in this matter. 
With this slight reservation, the reputation of all three authors, 
great as it was, must be considered as firmly established by their 
achievements, and in perfect agreement with their influence on 
English fiction. There is nothing, in short, in the popularity of their 
works that is in any sense unaccountable. Sir Walter Scott was 
naturally a sympathetic critic of this kind of fiction. It did not re- 
quire, we may be sure, any serious importunity on the part of Lewis 
to induce Scott to have a hand in “Tales of Terror”; and Scott 
was the first, though not the only one, of her great contem- 
poraries to acknowledge the genius of Mrs, Radcliffe. Peacock, 
again, was a warm admirer of the Radcliffian romance. We doubt 
very much if more than one reader in ten, at the present day, is 
fully conscious of all the bearings of Miss Austen's pleasant 
satire in Northanger Abbey, which Mr. Saintsbury cites as 
evidence of the fashionable rage for Mrs. Radcliffe. They must be 
reared in tender youth in the atmosphere of Gothic romance who 
would rightly enjoy the delicacy of Miss Austen’s humorous pre- 
sentment. Of course, with the plague of imitators a strong 
reaction set in, and the errors of those who exceeded the worst 
extravagance of Lewis were most unjustly visited upon the 
blameless Mrs. Radcliffe. Still, we shall not be at all surprised 
to find that this pocket volume of selections should interest and 
fascinate many readers—just as Ludovico, in The Mysteries of 
Udolpho, was charmed with the Provengal legend—* by inven- 
tions that captivated the careless imagination in every rank of 
society in a former age.” 

Mrs. Radcliffe’s share in Mr. Saintsbury’s selections amounts 
to rather more than half the volume; Maturin’s being equivalent 
to one-half, and Lewis's to a trifle over one-fourth of Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe’s allotment. These proportions very accurately correspond 
with the Jiterary position of each writer and the respective merits 
of their works. Mrs. Radcliffe is represented by extracts from 
all four of her famous romances; Lewis by The Monk, with the 

pular episode of the “Bleeding Nun of Lindenberg”; and 

aturin by passages from Melmoth the Wanderer. In his sketch 
of these authors and their writings, Mr. Saintsbury deals with 
their chief characteristics, the nature of the influence they 
exercised, and the common source of their inspiration in The Castle 
of Otranto. That Horace Walpole was the father of the la 
and by no means reputable family of Gothic tales is incontestable, 
though Mrs. Radcliffe so far improved upon her model as to 
create in The Romance of the Forest and The Mysteries of 
Udolpho an entirely new and very superior t of romance. 
Miss Clara Reeve, indeed, on behalf of her best-known story, The 
Old English Baron, expressly claims the paternity, besides adopt- 
ing the very happy description “a Gothic tale,” queulty 
accepted by the critics of the day. There is little ground, 
we think, for supposing that the Germans furnished models, 
Lewis, to be sure, adopted somewhat from them; but 
Maturin owed very little to German romance, and Mrs. 
Radcliffe nothing at all. It is not a little strange, as Mr. 
Saintsbury remarks, that “ Horace Walpole, who, while a man of 
great talent, could hardly be called by any one a man of genius, 
should have fathered an offspring so prevailing.” But so itis. Of 
the other examples he cites of the class, or nearly allied to it, Caleb 
Williams, St. Leon, and Beckford’s Vathek, must be considered 
master-works in romance. Shelley's Zastrozzi and St. Irvyne, of 
which we think less ill than Mr. Saintsbury does, are very sincere 
Lewisian imitations; the first, and better of the two, being not 
more crude or extravagant than considerable portions of The 
Monk, and in its impressive opening scene scarcely inferior to 
Lewis at his best. There are, by the way, one or two matters 
that appear to need correction in the text of Mr, Saintsbury’s 
opening essay, “ Novronihar” is, of course, a misprint for Beck- 
ford’s charming creation Nouronihar. And there is an obvious 
slip in printing the title of Mrs, Radcliffe’s interesting quarto of 
travels as Travels on the Rhine in the English Lake Country. In 
this book, as in the romances published subsequently to the year 
1794, the influence of what may be called the “ landscape senti- 
ment” of Gilpin is clearly perceptible, not less than the influence 
of Gray and Rousseau—which Mr, Saintsbury notes. The 
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Christian names of Maturin would have been better given 
both as Charles Robert and Robert Charles, instead of only the 
latter. We believe he used both. Nor is it satisfactory to find 
The Fatal Revenge printed as The Fatal Vengeance. 

Mr. Saintsbury’s selections from all three writers are fairly re- 
presentative ; indeed, those from Mrs. Radcliffe and Maturin show 
a nicety of judgment which the most fastidious critic cannot but 
approve. In this class of romance Mrs. Radcliffe is rightly ad- 
judged pre-eminence. She was incomparably the greatest artist. 
She is entirely free from the defects of taste and the childish 
excesses of Lewis, and her method of narrative never falls into 
the exasperating confusion of Maturin’s weitering manner. In 
imagination she was not inferior to the latter writer, and far more 
richly gifted than Lewis. As a story-teller, in short, she was 
vastly more effective. She possessed, which they did not, the 
dramatic faculty, as is convincingly exhibited in 7he Romance of 
the Forest and The Italian. The character of La Motte in the one 
romance, and that of Schedoni in the other, are original concep- 
tions admirably drawn, and most skilfully presented. In spite of 
Miss Austen, we confess to being both charmed and moved by her 
heroines of sensibility, and in her comic serving men or maids dis- 
cover a deft mingling of nature and art. You will find nothing 
approaching this power of characterization in Lewis or Maturin. 

r. Saintsbury gives certain ‘‘ Landscape pieces,” among them 
the celebrated description of the approach to Udolpho, that have 
always been greatly admired, in which there is something of 
magic in the suggestion of the elemental, the vastness, the pro- 
found in nature. Now it is the landscape of Claude or the 
Poussins, now that of Salvator or Ruysdael, the colour, tone, and 
atmosphere of which are harmonized by the genius of romance. 
There is nothing like this in English literature. As to the “ ex- 
plained supernatural,” we are not of those who feel disillusion in the 
solution of themysteries of Mrs. Radcliffe’s ingenious coil of cireum- 
stances. The mysteries, as we have once again proved, still retain their 
spell, by reason of the admirable art and persuasiveness of their 
invention and presentation. How tawdry and puerile, for 
example, is the account of the sorcery of Matilda, with the 
“blue flames,” and so forth, in Lewis’s romance, com 
with the “ veil” incident in Udolpho, or the “ Black Pall” 
episode, that introduces that delightful crew, the pirate banditti, 
in the same story. But Lewis cared nothing for art. It was his 
to “ pepper higher,” as Mr. Saintsbury says. Lewis's powerful 
little story The Anaconda Mr. Saintsbury does not name, nor 
does he mention 7he Bravo of Venice,a very remarkable romance, 
which, though translated, or adapted freely from Zschikke's 
Abdllino, has generally been attributed to Lewis, and repeatedly 
printed under various titles, such as Rugatino, the Bravo of 
Venice, Abeliino, and The Brave. Melmoth, the most celebrated 
of Maturin’s works, is full of impressive scenes, such as that ex- 
tracted by Mr. Saintsbury as “ The Death of the Parricide,” 
though the story is “ execrably bad” in arrangement. Yet, with 
all its absurdities, the imagination that pervades the romance is 
decidedly imposing, and “ the mixture of the diabolic and the 
human in Melmoth is most powerfully adumbrated,” to quote 
Mr. Saintsbury, “and Isidora is really pathetic.” The subterranean 
escape—* In the Vaults "—is wonderfully impressive, pathos and 
terror being poignantly suggested in the picture of the unhappy 
monk watching the dying lamp, while the gloomy vault lowered 
over him “ like the frown of an eternal hostility.” Undoubtedly 
the unfortunate Maturin was a writer of genius, and he is de- 
servedly represented in Tales of Mystery, wherein the reader 
may take his fill of horrors, yet fear no surfeit. 


THE CITY OF LONDON,* 


dhe silly faddists who carried the abolition of the City coal- 

dues should be forced to get this volume by heart. A tax 
which was imperceptible, which weighed upon nobody, and the 
abolition of which bas relieved nobody, was employed to pay for 
a number of the greatest improvements effected in London and 
its suburbs since 1666. In 1702 it paid for building forty-nine 
churches and for finishing Greenwich Hospital. Nearly all the 
bridges were freed from toll by it. New streets in the City, to 
the number of a dozen at least, were built, and many scores of 
streets and lanes were widened. Newgate Prison was twice rebuilt, 
The Holborn Viaduct was made. The Coal Exchange, Farringdon 
Market, and many other important public buildings were erected, 
all from the same imperceptible impost. Since it was abolished 
there has been no lowering of the price of coals—in fact, quite the 
contrary. The only benefit that has accrued is that sensible but 
lazy people have provided for them another incentive to do for 
the present majority of the County Council what they have partly 
done for the School Board, and to clear away every one who 
follows the French fashion of yielding to “ inexorable logic.” As 
Mr. Salmon says (p. 71), “ Nobody felt the Coal Tax; indeed, 
thousands were in entire ignorance of its existence; and its 
abandonment is, practically, an addition to the rates of 
from 3d. to 4d in the pound.” The need for improvements 
is daily becoming greater, and the ratepayers will have 
to find the money. The argument for abolition was that the 
general public would be gainers of 13d. on every ton of coal. But 


* Ten Years’ Growth of the City of London, 1881-1891. By James 
Salmon. London; Simpkin & Marshall, 1891. 


while coal, with the tax, was in June 1888 at 13s. §2., in 1890.it 
was 178. 8d. The coal-owner has received a handsome present 
at the —- of the ratepayer, and nobody else is a bit the 
better. is is only one of the subjects touched upon by Mr. 
Salmon, but it is, perhaps, the most important. As Chairman of 
the Local Government and Taxation Committee of the Corpora- 
tion he has been chiefly concerned in the day census, or “ enumera- 
tion of persons found to be residing, occupied, or employed during 
the active hours of the day.” Lest the work should in any way 
interfere or clash with that of the Imperial Census, it was fixed 
to take place a month later, and was accordingly made on the 
4th May. The returns of the Imperial Census as to the popula- 
tion of the City are described as “ absolutely worthless,” so far 
as they can be taken to indicate its commercial importance. 
“ Indeed, to a superficial reader these returns can only convey the 
impression that the City is hopelessly on the wane.” The popu- 
lation in 1861 was 112,063. In 1891 it had declined to 37,694. 
This is sufficiently startling; but all the more so when we find 
that the day census gives an enormous increase. In 1866, when 
an enumeration during working hours was first made, the day 
population was found to exceed 170,000; but at the last census, 
on the 4th May, 1891, it showed the enormous total of 
301,384. The diminution of the night population is attri- 
buted to a variety of different causes working together. Thus, 
there is a great and ever-increasing demand for business 
premises. The value of land is “ abnormally high.” Owners of 
City property are able to realize far more by the conversion of 
buildings into offices than by letting them as dwelling-houses. 
But a very important factor in the problem is the incidence of 
the Inhabited House Duty. “ If an owner or tenant resides in 
any portion of his building, no matter how extensive the 
premises may be, or how small his requirements for sleepin 

mg he renders the whole building liable.” The Inlan 

evenue allows a caretaker, but insists that the caretaker is a 
person who may be described as “a menial.” This puts a 
premium on living out of the City and away from business 
premises, 

A very interesting chapter is on former enumerations, and 
examples with facsimiles are given of the Bills of Mortality 
periodically issued by the Company of Parish Clerks. In 1635 
the Privy Council, under some apprehension of a great scarcity, 
asked the Lord Mayor for an enumeration “ of - number of 
mouths esteemed to be in the City of London and the Liberty.” 
This census comprised the City wards and Southwark, and the 
population was returned at 130,280. It is curious to observe 
that in last year’s day census the Inner Temple was returned as 
containing 982 employers of labour, 444 men employed, 92 women, 
and 42 children. Inthe Middle Temple the employers were 857, 
the men employed 374, the women 49, and the children 26. There 
are no particulars as to Lincoln's Inn, the greater part of which 
is without the City boundary. Altogether this is a useful and 
instructive book. 


DE PRINCIPIS INSTRUCTIONE.* 


HEN the seventh volume of the Rolls edition of the works 
of Giraldus Cambrensis, or Gerald de Barri, was pub- 
lished in 1877, it announced itself as the last of the series. 
Before long, however, it was generally understood that we might 
expect that the edition would be completed by an eighth volume 
containing the De Principis Instructione, This was good news ; 
for, though extracts from it were already printed in the Recueil 
des Historiens, and the second and third books, with some passages 
from the first book, were edited by the late Rev. J. 8. Brewer for 
the “ Anglia Christiana Society” in 1846, we wanted the work 
in its entirety, and it would have been grievous if the Rolls 
edition had been left incomplete by the omission of one of the- 
most important and delightful of the author's treatises. We 
have waited long for this eighth volume, and we are happy to- 
find that, now that it has at last reached us, it is edited ina 
manner that makes it not unworthy of its predecessors. The 
Liber de Principis Instructione consists of three books, or, as the 
author calls them, “ Distinctiones.” The first is “almost wholly 
didactic and academical” in character, a moral rather than a 
political treatise. Each chapter begins with a statement of the 
nature of some one of the virtues “that go to form the perfect 
prince,” and the obligation to attain it is enforced by various ex- 
amples and quotations. It is interesting to compare, or cont 
this “ Distinctio” with the famous treatise of Machiavelli, whieh,. 
while bearing a cognate title, and treating its subject on a some- 
what similar plan, was evidently written as an attempt to con- 
struct a new system of political science. While the half-heathen 
Italian of the Renaissance treats governments, political devices, 
and the duties and faults of rulers chiefly as they bear on the 
welfare or decline of the State, without regard to religious 
or moral considerations, the Welsh ecclesiastic, writing three 
centuries earlier, under the influence of a literary movement of a 
wholly different kind, deals with the obligations imposed on 
princes by religion and morality, and exhibits the rewards which 


* Giraldi Cambrensis Opera, Vol. VIII. De Principis Instructione 
Liber. Edited by George F. Warner, M.A,, F.S.A.. Assistant-Keeper of. 
Manuscripts, British Museum. With an Index to Vols. 1.-1V. and VILL. 
Published ander the direction of the Master of the Kolls, Londou: 
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a prince will gain by fulfilling them. This “ Distinctio,” then, is of 
little historical importance, though it contains some stories and 
notices of the author's own time, such as some anecdotes of 
Louis VII. of France, also found in his Gemma LEcclesiastica, 
an account of how Robert of Cricklade convicted the Jews 
of leaving out in their copies of Josephus the passage referring 
to Christ, the story of the disentombment of King Arthur, 
also told in other words in the Speculum Ecclesia, and a 
notice of the character of William, King of Scots, and his oppres- 
sion of the Scottish Church, which was, Giraldus says, punished 
by the subjection of his kingdom to King John of England. It 
is as long as the other two “ Distinctiones” put together, and 
is stuffed with quotations from theological and profane authors. 
Nevertheless, we could by no means spare it; for, besides being 
mecessary to the completion of the work, it sets the “scholarly 
side” of Giraldus in a strong light, and is, as we think, of some 
literary interest. Mr. Warner, the editor of this volume, has 
taken the same view, and being confronted with the objection 
that it would be undesirable to devote a large space in a volume 
of an historical series to matter of another kind, adopted the per- 
fectly justifiable expedient of printing the “ Distinctio” with the 
Biblical and some other quotations merely indicated by references 
in the text. 

Mr. Warner gives us, in his Introduction, an account of the 
only manuscript of the De Principis Instructione now known to 
be extant: it isin the Cottonian Library, and is the work of a 
careless and ignorant copyist of the middle of the fourteenth 
century. Obvious errors have been corrected in the text, while a 
few passages, “too — to be safely meddled with,” are left 
as they are written. In discussing the probable date of the ap- 

arance of the book, he observes that the first “ Distinctio” must 

ve been issued earlier than the other two, which, from the 
nature of the notices concerning John, could scarcely have been 
made public before the King’s death in 1217, when Giraldus 
‘was seventy years of age. No reason could have existed for 
tting off the appearance of the first “ Distinctio,” which was pro- 
Gably written when the author was in middle life, and is really a 
work complete in itself, though containing a promise of a continua- 
tion. Nor is the exhortation to Alexander II. of Scotland fatal 
to Mr. Warner's theory as to its date, for it is fairly certain that 
the extant text of the first “Distinctio” is that of a second edition. 
An earlier preface than that in the Cottonian Library is preserved 
in the S& lum Electorum of Giraldus, and is, “for the most 
, printed in this volume for the first time,” only a portion of it 
ving been printed by Mr. Brewer in his edition for the “ Anglia 
Christiana Society,” and only the opening words in his edition of 
the Symbolum in this series. It is of some interest, for the author 
begins it by complaining that, after he had been induced by the 
compliments and empty promises of princes to attach himself to 
the Court—he became one of the King’s clerks in 1184—he found 
that he was neglected on account of his Welsh blood, and at the 
end of about ten years retired from Court to study theology. 
This preface was, no doubt, written for the first “ Distinctio” when 
it appeared alone ; while the other preface was substituted for it 
when all three “ Distinctiones” appeared together, in or soon after 
1217, the first “ Distinctio” being then more or less revised. Mr. 
Warner states and combats Mr. Brewer's reasons for believin 
that the author put forth a second edition of the whole book, an 
thinks it more probable that “there were only two editions in all,” 
the one of the first “ Distinctio” only, the other comprising “ all 
three as we now have them.” 

The contents of the second and third “ Distinctiones” are so 
well known that we need not discuss them at the length that 
their interest and importance would otherwise demand. Mr. 
Warner’s Introduction supplies an excellent commentary on 
them. He points out the connexion between them and the first 
“Distinctio.” Having expounded the virtues nece toa 
prince, Giraldus proceeded to enforce his doctrine, and at the 
same time to gratify his personal resentment, by taking Henry II. 
as an example of the punishment consequent on a prince’s 
obstinate refusal to obey the Divine commands. After setting 
forth, in the beginning of the second “ Distinctio,” the earl 
glories of Henry’s reign, he notes the King’s principal sins, his 
immorality, appropriately punished by the revolts of his sons, his 

ression of the Church, and bh simon A his treatment of St. 
omas of Canterbury, whose murder he makes the turning-point 

in the King’s reign—as indeed it was—and, lastly, Henry’s refusal 
to ate Crusade, the “‘crowning proof of bis obduracy,” re- 
cording at the same time the warnings and blessings sent to 
Jead him to repentance. In the third “ Distinctio,” the most valu- 
able part of the book, Giraldus describes how the wrath of God 
ued the reprobate King until he died in misery and shame. 
These two “Distinctiones” contain many anecdotes and several 
sketches of character, which readers must accept with some 
reserve ; for allowance must be made, not only for the writer's 
rsonal feelings and natural vehemence of temper, but for the 
Sccuatie plan on which his work is composed. As Mr. Warner 
justly observes, his treatment of Henry’s character is one-sided. 
We must not, however, be understood to slight the historical 
importance of our author's work ; his latest editor — does 
not do so. Though writing here as a hostile pamphleteer, 
Giraldus was honest ; he had resided for some years in Henry’s 
Court, and speaks of the King and his sons largely from his own 
knowledge of them, and partly also, we cannot doubt, from 
information given him by men in high place. He was moving 
about with the Court in 1189 in the retinue either of the King or 


of Archbishop Baldwin, and, as Mr. Warner says, “whether for 
intimate knowledge or dramatic force he yields to none of the 
authorities who deal with the tragic history of the closing month 
of Henry’s life.” This part of his work is carefully compared 
here with the narrative given in the newly-recovered French 
poem, L’Histoire de Guillaume le Maréchal, which substantially 
accords with it, “ each author supplementing the other.” 

Mr. Warner remarks that the animosity of Giraldus towards 
Henry II. extended more or less to the Angevin family generally. 
He represents it as deriving its origin from a demon-ancestress—a 
story to which Richard I. was wont to refer—and is eager to show 
how the tree proceeding from this accursed root brought forth 
evil fruit. With Henry's sons, however, he deals as leniently as 
possible ; for his sympathies were evidently with them as against 
their father. Of the younger Henry, a worthless and unstable 
young man, he speaks in terms of high praise, repeating what he 

said of him in the Topographia Hibernica, and comparing him 
not unfavourably with his brother Richard, in whose praise he 
also says many things. Even of John he at one time had great 
hopes; but he inserts a sentence noting that these hopes had 
proved vain. Mr. Brewer held that this sentence proved that a 
second edition of the whole work had been issued. Mr. Warner, 
however, believes that it refers to the time when the first edition, 
consisting of the first “ Distinctio” only, had been issued, and the 
author was keeping the remainder of the book by him, making inser- 
tions in it and bringing it up to date. In two other passages Giraldus 
paints John in his true colours, as surpassing the most vicious in 
vice and the most tyrannical in tyranny. He continually expresses 
admiration for Louis VII. of France, dilates on the successes of 
Philip IT. and the victories of his son Louis, who, we regret to 
notice, is styled “the Dauphin” in the index to this volume. We 
can hardly imagine that Mr. Warner is responsible for this 
blunder, and prefer to set it down to the ignorance of a profes- 
sional index-maker. In any case, it should not have appeared in 
a volume published under high official sanction. Nevertheless, 
we are delighted to have this index ; for, besides the contents of 
the present volume, it includes the contents of volumes i. to iv. of 
this series, which have not hitherto been indexed, while vols. v. 
to vii. have each an index of its own; it is well arranged and 
minute, and its references, as far as we have tested them, are 
accurate. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
Iv. 


Aft and Song, edited by Robert Bell (Virtue & Co.), is a book 

that we recall with pleasure as a very effective memorial of a 
bygone phase of English design and engraving which many persons, 
we are convinced, will welcome in its present handsome form as a 
new edition, in spite of the contempt which many book-illus- 
trators now affect for engravings on steel. A lost form of art 
has seldom its defenders among those who practise that which 
has supplanted it. Those, however, who are a little weary of 
the prevalence of “ process” and “ photographic” engraving, 
will turn delighted to the work of the old school, and find re- 
finement and charm in these beautiful examples of the art of 
Cousen, Willmore, Stocks, Miller, Finden, and others. How 
admirably these engravers rendered the works of Turner and 
Stothard, of Collins and Singleton, of Roberts and Mr. F. 
Goodall, is fully revealed in this attractive volume. That gifted, 
and now somewhat neglected, artist, John Martin, is here ex- 
hibited, in one aspect, at least, of his genius, in some extremely 
fine plates by Cousen and Miller. As to the poetry that ac- 
companies these steel engravings, it is sufficient to say it is an 
excellent selection. Altogether, this is a gift-book in the first 
rank of artistic production. From the same publishers we have 
a new and revised edition of The Riviera, by Dr. Macmillan, the 
best of the numerous descriptive and illustrated books on the 
picturesque coast that extends from Hyéres to Porto Venere. 
The Warwickshire Avon, illustrated by Alfred Parsons, with notes 
by A. T. Quiller-Couch (Osgood, McIlvaine, & Co.), familiar 
already to readers of Harper's Monthly, will charm a larger circle 
of readers in its new and extremely tasteful book-form. Mr. 
Parsons has never done better work than these aérial and delicate 
landscape-pieces, many of which—such as the beautiful drawing, 
“ Guy’s Cliff Mill” (44)—have been admired some time since in 
water-colour; or in oils, as the fine study of elms and meadow, 
“Near Bidford Grange” (80)—the subject of the noble picture 
first exhibited at the opening show of the Institute. In “Q” 
the artist has found a most sympathetic associate, and a lively 
chronicler of a fruitful autumn ramble. The wanderer, sequacious 
of the Avon’s course, could not have a more pleasurable itinerary 
than this volume provides, 

Bygone Beauties (Leadenhall Press) comprises a gallery of 
portraiture after Hoppner, engraved by Charles Wilkin, who 
published by subscription a series of “ Portraits of Ladies of Rank 
and Fashion,” some of which are after Hoppner, and others after 
paintings by the engraver, Mr. Andrew Tuer, who supplies 
critical and biographical notes to these very interesting plates, 
does not over-rate the breadth and skill of Wilkin’s work in his 
well-deserved comments upon the disagreeable mechanical effect 
of modern stippled engraving. Hoppner was a very fashionable 
painter, though not a great artist, and many persons will find 
very attractive this interesting record of a past fashion in portraits. 
Mr. Walter Crane’s genius in Renutive design is happily exhibited 
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in Queen Summer (Cassell & Co.}, a poem that is not lacking in 
its i measure of the grace and fancy that delight us in the 
illustrations. The designs are notable for beauty of line and an 
agreeable ingenuity in their composition. An especially fine 
example is the winged figure illustrating the legend 

And as the winds about them played 

And shook the flowers, or disarrayed, 


where the agitation of flowers and herbage, of the draped 
figure, with the fans, caught and tossed by the breeze, is admir- 
ably suggested. But the whole set of designs is charming 
mf is harmoniously coloured. The new edition of Lorna Doone 
(Sampson Low & Co.), “with illustrations,” cannot be com- 
mended for its pictorial treatment of Mr. Blackmore's popular 
romance. The landscape pieces are engraved in a very tame 
style, and are either feeble in drawing or wildly exaggerated pre- 
sentations of the Somerset highlands. The“ Dulverton,” for ex- 
ample, might well pass for a “view” on the Danube, and John 
Ridd is a grotesque figure (p. 272) of monstrous proportions, yet 
entirely unheroic in bearing. The Magazine of Art (Cassell & 
Co.) is, as heretofore, a volume that offers various attractions 
both in the etchings, engravings, and photogravures that illus- 
trate contemporary art and in the excellent quality of the literary 
contributions. The last half-yearly volume of Harper's Monthly 
Magazine (Osgood, McIlvaine, & Co.)—“* New Monthly” the 

heading has it—is in all ways worthy of the reputation of a 
Semevetie popular periodical. Routledge’s Book of the Circus 
will delight other folk as well as young people by its clever 
representation of the life of the circus, the fair, the menagerie, 
the strange races of giants and dwarfs, clowns, and equilibrists, 
lion-tamers and performing animals. The book is fully illus- 
trated by the well-known and very clever drawings of M. Jules 
Garnier. Andersen's Fairy Tales (Bell & Sons), translated by 
Caroline Peachey, with capital woodcuts after B. Pedersen and 
E. H. Wehnert, is an excellent version of some of the favourite 
stories of the inimitable Hans Christian Andersen. We have 
also received Uncle Tom's Cabin, illustrated by George Thomas 
(Hogg); a new edition of A Journey to the Centre of the Earth, 
by Jules Verne, illustrated (Griffith, Farran, & Co); new 
editions of Mrs. R. Lee’s delightful Anecdotes of the Habits and 
Instincts of Animals, and Anecdotes of Birds, Reptiles, and Fishes 
(Griffith, Farran, & Co.); Brownsmith’s Boy, by G. Manville 
Fenn, new edition (Blackie & Son); and the new annual volume 
of Good Words (Isbister & Co.) 

Mr. Hume Nisbet, in The Jolly Roger (Digby, Long, & Co.), has 
produced a romance of piracy that is decidedly not of the ordinary 
class of such work. Sorcery and the sea are, indeed, deftly com- 
bined, as inspiring elements, in The Phantom Ship, yet since 
Captain Marryat’s impressive story of Vanderdecken and the fair 
Amine these elements have never been handled as in Mr, Nisbet's 
audacious, and in some respects brilliant, romance of Elizabethan 
times. The story is set forth in a narrative written by a young 
seaman, Humphrey Bolin, addressed to William Shakspeare, in 
which are chronicled the voyage of a piratical crew to the city 
and island of Laverna, their sojourn in that magnificent yet 
haunted iand, their daring enterprises by sea and on the Spanish 
Main, under their leader, the king of Laverna, the mysterious 
Alsander. There is a prologue, and there is an epilogue, in both 
of which Shakspeare is introduced, and it is only fair to the author 
to admit at once that the manner of Shakspeare’s presentation 
justifies Mr. Nisbet in declining to apologize for his sketch 
of the poet. But it is in his treatment of the supernatural 
that the author's power is most convincingly proclaimed. Sir 
John Fenton the astrologer, Penelope the witch, and their 
associates in the black art, the horrible albino Alsander, the 
fiendish Gabriel Peas, and his comrade Indian Jos, are all 
alike drawn with much skill and imaginative power. We 
feel, though we cannot define, the uncanny fascination that holds 
young Bolin, now under the magnetic eyes of the witch, now 
under the spell of the terrible Alsander. During the voyage, 
and on the island of Laverna, the atmosphere is thick with 
nae and magical spells that excite the anticipation of 
earful deeds and spectacles. And very strange things do occur, 
by the way, and captivate us by the vague horror they suggest. 
One of these strange incidents—the re-incarnation scene in the 
crater of the voleano—is not, perhaps, satisfactorily worked out. 
Weare induced to expect in the sudden appearance of the beautiful 
Quassata a new avatar of the witch Penelope, and that the 
young black-haired Sir John, who appears at the same incanta- 
tion, is the old grey-haired wizard with his youth renewed by 
magic. It is disconcerting to find that this cool, bloodthirsty 
young blade is the old witch masquerading as Sir John Fenton, 
though what she did with her white hair is left entirely in the 
dark. She could hardly have hidden it under the short curly 
black hair of the young Sir John, and the imagination shrinks 
from the thought of a wig, or dye, or the base razor's use. 

Romance and travel are eflectively employed in A Romance of 
N’Shabe (Chapman & Hall), by A. A, Anderson and A. Wall, a 
story of Southern Central Africa, which deals with the discovery 
by a band of hunters of the chief city of the kingdom of Saabé, 

e ancient realm of the Queen of Sheba, the locality of which 
Mr, Anderson imagines to lie between the Kolahari Desert and 
Lake Tanganyika, In the course of his prolonged African explora- 
tion, Mr. Anderson came in contact with a “nearly white tribe” 
hard by the site of the mystical city whose wonders 4 has pictured 
in the course of his narrative. There is much that is in- 


genious and plausible in his contention that the kingdom of 
Sheba was in Africa. But, better than any amount of argument 
or conjecture, however convincing, in a romance of ancient civili- 
zation in Central Africa, is the persuasive treatment of the 
romantic; and in this essential matter the authors are to be 
congratulated. The story of the adventures of Montford and his 
friends in Kassanji is admirably told, while the hunting inci- 
dents are as thrilling as any that we know of. An Inca Queen, by 
J. Evelyn (Sampson Low & Co.), is a wild and wonderful story 
of the adventures of two boys in Peru. Strange meetings of 
long-parted relations are common enough in stories for boys, and 
none more incredible was ever devised than the meeting of Perey 
Lisle and his uncle in Mr. Evelyn's tale. The author is a trifle 
too prodigal in this particular. Burr Junior, by G. Manville 
Fenn (Griffith, Farran, & Co.), is, on the other hand, a story 
of school-life in a delightful part of Sussex that is 
admirably faithful to nature. Mr. Fenn knows and understands 
boys thoroughly, and all boys will find the keenest enjoyment in 
this excellent story. Mr. Henty’s Held Fast for England (Blackie 
& Son) comprises the adventures of Bob Repton during the 
siege of Gibraltar. Bob has the best of luck, and, what is more, 
deserves it. He has his share in the relief of the — garri- 
son, when he successfully conveys a cargo of lemons and oranges 
into the town at a time when scurvy was prevalent among the 
men. Another capital story by this inventive writer is Redskin 
and Cowboy (Blackie & Son), which deals with adventures in 
Texas and New Mexico that are even more surprising and more 
varied. We have also received new editions of Mr. Hen 
Collingwood’s vivacious sea-story, The Rover's Secret (Blackie 
Son); Perseverance Island, by Douglas Fraser (Mackie & Son); 
Among the Zulus; or, the Adventures of Hans Sterk, by Lieutenant- 
Colonel A. W. Drayson (Griffith, Farran, & Co.) ; Adventures in 
Australia, by Mrs. R. Lee (Griffith, Farran, & Co.) ; and that ad- 
mirable romance, The Aztec Treasure House, by Thomas A. Janvier 
(Sampson Low & Co.) 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


HAT M. Maurice Paléologue’s book on Alfred de Vigny (1) is, 
not only as measurable by inch-rules, distinctly “thin,” is 
partly, but not wholly, the fault of the writer. The truth is, that this 
thinness attaches from more than one point of view to Vigny 
himself; though as a poet he has been vastly undervalued, not 
merely by English writers (who, as a rule, know nothing about him 
but Cinq Mars, and perhaps Chatterton), but even by French 
critics, and though in character he had the advantage of most of his 
contemporaries of 1830. As a poet, though he is not always of the 
intoxicating sort, it is difficult to Vigny too high. His 
originality in manner is something extraordinary. Ile anticipated 
Lamartine, Hugo, Musset, in the most characteristic veins of each, 
and we agree with M. Paléologue against Sainte-Beuve that it was 
practically impossible for him to have seen Chénier’s unpublished 
ms when in his own early youth he wrote verse resembling, but 
tter than, those poems themselves, Even in his somewhat barren 
andimpotent old age his fragments, monotonous as they are, have 
an extraordinary and, in French, almost unrivalled, grandeur of 
phrase and tone; while Dolorida, Le Cor, La coltre de Samson, 
to name only these, are marvellous, It must always be counted 
to him that in his long period of unproductiveness he never was 
tempted, as many others have been, to write and publish bad work 
when he could not write good. But still we must maintain, 
as poe M. Paléologue, that his bulk and substance are not 
equal to his height. He is an aiguille in the poetic mountain 
group—lofty, elegant, but narrow. Although he has not the 
puerility and the fretfulness of the Byronic discontent, his is 
yet discontent pure and simple, and discontent by itself is 
a very poor and negative thing. Even his character seems 
to us smaller than M. Paléologue thinks it. His biographer 
attributes the gloom and the sterility of his residence in the 
tour d'ivdire to a terrible and grand pessimism. With all? 
a to the author of more than one agreeable work this is 
. Alfred de Vigny had about as little to complain of as 
any mortal man. It is true that he died of the most terrible of 
all diseases, but it did not show itself till he was far advanced in 
life. He was not of quite such noblesse as he thought ; but 
he was a gentleman of unblemished descent for more than two 
centuries, and so in rank far above most of his literary equals. 
He had with his poems solid fame, and at least two ular 
successes (with Cing Mars and Chatterton), which were fully up 
to the merit of the work. He had a competent fortune. He 
married a wife who was beautiful, wealthy, and affectionate, who 
tolerated his little escapades, and against whom, though she 
was an Englishwoman, no Frenchman has anything to say 
except that she was not very brilliant and was very silent 
—defects which are doubtfully so in a wife, even if separate, 
and which ve far to neutralize each other when they are 
together. Yet he passed the greater part of his life in a 
state of sulk and pose which, quiet as it was, and therefore 
more worthy of a en than the ostentatious wailing of 
Byron and Chateaubriand, was none the less pose and sulk. We 
cannot in the least regret, from M. Paléologue’s specimens of 
them, his eighty-three cahiers of private lamentations which it 


1) Les grands écrivains frangais—A de Vigny. Par Maurice 
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as said are doomed to destruction. “Oi me conduiras-tu, passion 
des Idées? Oj me conduiras-tu?” is one épave. Who did not 
write volumes like that in 1830 ? who at any time during the last 
century has not written quires like it, and then, if he were a 
sensible man, blushed, laughed, and burnt them P The fact is 
that Vigny, though a man of exquisite inspiration at times, was 
not a man of range, and in the intervals of his inspiration was 
rather given to Katzenjammer. A stout human cat chokes its 
jammer down and puts a brave face on it. : 

Captain Binger’s account of his journey from the Niger to the 
Ivory Coast (2) will be read with advantage by all interested in 
this part of Africa. Like nearly all French, and all military and 
naval French, travellers, the good Captain was under the impres- 
sion that his first object must be to outwit, and his second to 
frustrate, the terrible schemes of wicked England. We should 
have said that we have been very, and perhaps rather unwisely, 
kind to French extension in this part of the world; but that, of 
course, depends upon the point of view. What is certain is that, 
if ever a great war comes between the countries, there will be a 
good deal of reconstruction of maps one way or the other. Mean- 
while, we can read Captain Binger quite philosophically, and 
with every admiration for his pluck and intelligence. The book is 
well illustrated, and there is an altogether admirable map at the 
end of the second volume. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


I fl his sketches of the love affairs of famous men— Unhappy 
Loves of Men of Genius (Osgood, McIlvaine, & Co.)—Mr. 
‘Thomas Hitchcock deals with a theme of perennial interest. It 
would be incorrect, of course, to describe all the examples set 
‘forth in this attractive little book as strange stories of the loves 
of men of genius that tell how some were jilted, some disillu- 
sioned, some the victims of malignant fate—all unhappy. A 
glance at the table of contents will reassure the susceptible reader 
‘that the author does not unfold a series of representations of the 
‘tragedy of the universal passion. Gibbon and Mlle. Curchod; Dr. 
Johnsonand Mrs. Thrale; Goetheand Charlotte von Stein; Mozart 
and Aloysia Weber ; Edward Irving and Miss Jane Baillie Welsh ; 
‘Cavour and the fair unknown—whose correspondence Signor 
Berti has printed for a sentimental world—these are scarcely the 
most distressful illustrations of the subject that might be selected 
from history. But the title serves well enough when the 
sympathy of the writer is ably combined, as it is in Mr. 
Hitchcock, with a light and facile pen. Did Mme. Necker come 
at length to regard the excellent Gibbon ?—but we must not 
pursue the troublesome speculations such a book suggests. It is 
‘quite possible, for example, that Mr. Hitchcock is right in surmis- 
ing that the beautiful I’rau von Stein, a lady of exquisite sensi- 
bility, and the mother of a family, may have meditated a flight 
into Italy with Goethe. But, if this were so, her timely repent- 
ance was extremely fortunate for the poet and herself. Mr. 
Hitchcock's well-printed book is illustrated by portraits after 
drawings by Mr. H. D, Nichols, in most of which the original 
‘sources of the artist’s studies are clearly to be traced. One or 
two, however, we are doubtful of. That of Mozart, for instance, 
‘appears to be derived from the curious family group, “ conversa- 
tion piece,” as it was once called, or, rather, “ musical piece,” 
now at Salzburg. If this be so, it has suffered an undesirable 


ge. 
‘The centenary of Mozart’s death, December 5, 1791, is commemo- 
rated by an interesting supplement to the December number of 
The Musical Times (Novello, Ewer, & Co.), among the illustra- 
tions of which we have engravings of various portraits of the 
composer, and a drawing by Professor Herkomer, which differs 
from the portraits as greatly as the portraits themselves 
‘vary one from another. Of course, these were painted at various 
periods and by artists of various degrees of capacity. Still, it 
would seem that the portraiture of Mozart was as difficult a work 
as that of Beethoven, or that of Wordsworth which Hazlitt 
vainly attempted. In addition to the “ Mozart Family” by De la 
Croce, already mentioned, The Musical Times gives the portrait of 
Mozart at six years of age, wearing the Court dress given him by 
Maria Theresa in 1762; the portrait painted by Van der Smissen 
five years later; the admirable painting by Tischbein, engraved 
by Sichling, which has inspired most of the idealized portraits of 
ozart ; the interesting sculpture in wood by Posch, a profile 
medallion in relief; and the unfinished picture by Lange painted 
a few months before the death of the composer. From the col- 
lection of Dr. J. F. Bridge we have a little memorial of Mozart 
.and his pupil Attwood, in the facsimile of a Minuet and Trio, and 
the descriptive articles on Salzburg, the Mozart Museum, and other 
interesting matters, are illustrated by excellent engravings. 
There is a portentous show of another Battle of Dorking about 
‘the opening of Mr. St. Loe Strachey’s brochure, How England 
became a blic (Bristol: Arrowsmith), but the fear, we are 
relieved to find, is not realized. Mr. Strachey ey dis- 
claims any desire to change the Constitution. He has merely 
vexercised his ingenuity in devising a hypothetical case. His 
“ Romance of the Constitution” decidedly supposes a good deal, 
-even if it does not involve a prodigious straining of constitutional 
law. But given an Heir Apparent whose ambition it is to be 
Prime Minister, whose sense of the disabilities of his birth is as 


(2) Du Niger au golfe de Guinée. Parle Capitaine Binger. 2 vols. 


acute as Lord Rosebery’s, it is conceivable that it might occur to 
this personage, on his accession to the throne, to put the sceptre 
in commission, and delegate the functions of the sovereign to 
certain Lords High Commissioners. Thus we should have a 
republic with the least possible change in the Constitution. Such 
at least is Mr. Strachey’s conclusion. 

John Sherman and Dhoya, by “Ganconagh” (Fisher Unwin), 
must charm all who appreciate artistic work that is delicate, un- 
obtrusive, and intuitive. Of material that has been a thousand 
times employed in fiction, and often grievously marred in the 
using, the author of John Sherman has called forth a new heaven 
and a new earth—“ Ganconagh,” in brief, has the creative faculty 
and the imagination that vitalizes the gift. Each of the four 
chief characters in this short story is in its way an excellent study 
after nature. Clever as John Sherman is, cleverness seems almost 
an odious quality to ascribe to pathos so unassertive, humour so 
delicate, and observation so penetrative. To “tell” the story 
by way of abstract or paraphrase would be an oflence to the 
artistic conscience, and at the best could convey little or nothing 
of its peculiar charm, Dhoya is not a story, and is far slighter. 
It is an Irish legend, or apologue, of the days when there were 
giants in the land, and fairies, and magical influences. If there 
are any admirers of Ossian that yet remain among us, we would 
ask them to read Dhoya, and perpend thereupon. 

Made in Japan, at Tokio, with its diaphanous pages decorated 
with pale and scattered impressions of maple leaves, is Mr. 
Douglas Sladen’s metrical romance, Lester the Loyalist (Griffith, 
Farran, & Co.), a poem that treats of the sufferings undergone by 
American loyalists who migrated to Nova Scotia and Canada 
during the War of Independence. We have before now recog- 
nized Mr. Sladen’s skill in narrative poetry, and in this new 
example, for which he claims an historical basis, he sets forth his 
story of the wanderings and fortunes of the Sherwoods, and their 
rescue by the gallant Lester, with his wonted energy and viva- 
city. The picture of the destitute family in the Canadian forest, 
threatened by starvation and tried by all the horrors of winter 
and solitude, is strikingly presented. It is a pity, however, that 
Mr. Sladen was induced “ by the genius of Longfellow” to adopt 
the intolerable measure described, by courtesy, as “ English 
hexameter.” 

Mr. Joseph Poole’s Practical Telephone Handbook (Whittaker 
& Co.), though in the main addressed to all persons charged with 
the working of telephones, will be found both useful and interest- 
ing to persons who use the telephone, as Mr. Poole’s exposition of 
telephonic work and apparatus is both clear and comprehensive. 
Another excellent feature of this manual is the fulness with 
which it is illustrated by diagrams. There are over two hundred 
of these, mostly drawn to scale by the author. 

Light, by Sir Henry Trueman Wood (Whittaker & Co.), is an 
elementary treatise, intended for young students unfamiliar with 
natural science, and thus preparative in its general aim, no pre- 
vious knowledge of the subject on the part of the reader being 
assumed by the author. The book comprises chapters on Light, 
Reflection, Refraction, Colour, Spectrum Analysis, Optics, the 
Chemical Effects of Light, cuntieily set forth and clearly illus- 
trated with diagrams. 

Brief Counsels concerning Business, by an “Old Man of Busi- 
ness” (Religious Tract Society), comprises much wholesome 
advice expressed in sententious form, which, if not always far 
from platitude, is clearly the fruit of experience, undoubtedly 
exemplary, and therefore likely to be of service to young people. 

The Imitation of Buddha (Methuen) is a kind of Buddhist an- 
thology of moral precepts or sentiments compiled by Mr. Ernest 
Bowden, of English or French translations of the Dhammapada, 
the Buddhist Suttas, and other “ sacred books of the East.” The 
quotations serve to mark a calendar, every day of the year being 

rovided with one or more examples of Buddhistic teaching. Mr. 

wden somewhat unnecessarily disclaims any hostile or cynical 

intention in the title or design of the book, The other Imitation 
will survive this one. 

Stepping-Stones to Socialism, by David Maxwell, C.E. (Hull: 
Andrews & Co.), is a sentimental and decidedly inchoate produc- 
tion. We are unable to decide, after a careful perusal, where or 
what the stepping-stones of Mr. Maxwell's title are by which 
we are to attain that promised land, of which the author presents 
a “ Pisgah-top view,” which we cannot say inspires us with his 
enthusiasm. 

From Mr. Henry Frowde we have received new editions in 
three sizes of the Revised Version of the Bible, printed on Oxford 
India paper, from excellent type, with indexed atlas, bound in 
limp morocco, with red-gold edges. The combination of legible 

rinting with extremely thin paper renders these volumes very 
ight to hold or to carry—a convenience of great importance to a 
large number of persons. 

We have to acknowledge new editions of Popular Misconcep- 
tions about the First Eleven Chapters of Genesis, by the Rev. 
Edward Huntingford, D.C.L. (Bickers); the second and revised 
edition of The Physical Geology and Geography of Ireland, by 
Edward Hull, M.A., &c., illustrated (Stanford); Te Working and 
Management of English Railways, by George Findlay, fourth 
edition, enlarged (Whittaker & Co.); Noah's Ark, by Phil 
Robinson (Sampson Low & Co.); The Monastery, an illustrated 
edition of Scott’s novel (Ward, Lock, Bowden, & Co.); Paul 
Nugent, Materialist, by Helen F. Hetherington (Gullifer) and 
the Rev. H. Darwin Burton (Griffith, Farran, & Co.) 

We have also received Marie Antoinette at the Tuileries, 
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snnasietell by Elizabeth Gilbert Martin from the French of M. 
de Saint-Amand (Hutchinson); Railway Abattoirs, with other 
Papers, by D. Tallerman, second edition (Dublin: Browne & 
Nolan; London: Simpkin & Co.); The Condition of Labour, “an 
open letter to Pope Leo XIII,” by Henry George (Swan Sonnen- 
schein & Co.) ; Condensed Mechanics Sor Engineering Students, by 
W. G. Crawford Hughes (Crosby Lockwood & Son); No. 1 of 
Vol. XIV. of The American Journal of Mathematics, published 
under the auspices of the Johns H opkins University at Baltimore ; ; 
the tenth edition of Mr. J.S. Horn’s Scholar's History of —. 
— and The Last Link, by Thomas George (Digby & 
ng). 


NOTICE. 

We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 
cations; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of MS, are sent. The Editor must also 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MSS, sent in and not acknowledged, 


ADVERTISEMENTS tntended for the SatuRDAY Review should be 
addressed to the ManaGER of the ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT 
at the 38 SourHamprTon STREET, STRAND, Lonpox, A 


Nearly all the back Numbers of the Saturpay Review may be 
obtained through any Bookseller, or of the Publisher, at the 
Office, 38 Street, W.C. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART, 
Price 6d. 


CONTENTS OF No, 1,884, DeEcemBER 5, 1891: 


Chronicle. 
Mr. Balfour at Huddersfield. 
A Legal Windfall. Manipur and the Pamirs. 
About the Services. Two Bites at a Plaintiff. 
China. Mr. Goschen’s One-Pound Notes, 
“(Convenient Thereto.”’ The Comedian’s Return. 
. The Gladstone Library Company, Limited. 
An Unsatisfactory Verdict. 
The Election of Welsh Members. 
The Memorial Service at St Margaret's. 
Money Matters, The Theatres. The Victorian Exhibition. 
The Weather. Recent Concerts. 
Before the Footlights. 


The Marquess of Salisbury. 
Novels. Sir George Lewis on Depsndencies. 
Correspondence of Hans Andersen. 
Allibone’s Dictionary of English Literature. 
Sir John*Macdonald. M. Paul Verlaine. Tales of Mystery. 
The City of London. _De Principis Instructione. 
Christmas Books—IV. French Literature. 
New Books and Reprints. 


London: Published at 388 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.O. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CRYSTAL PALACE. 


ADMISSION DAILY, INCLUDING SATURDAY, ONE SHILLING, 
PROMENADE CONCERTS, Thursday and Saturday, at 


Eight. Vocalists on Thursday, Mr. ond Mrs. Mrs. Hutchinson 
and a Iver McKey. The Crystal Palace Military Ban Band » Mr. Charles 
y,Jun. Accompanist, Mr. A. J. Eyre, F.C.O. Noextra 


TENTH SATURDAY CONCERT, December 12. Vocalist, 
oa Braxton Smith. Pianoforte. Mdlle. Clotilde Kleeberg. The Full Crystal Palace 

$ Conductor, Mr. F. H. Cowen. The Programme will contain the ** Scandinavian " 
ae (Cowen), vonecerto for Pianoforte and Orchestra, No. 1 in C (Beethoven), Over- 
iosa” (Weber), and “ Rienzi’ (Wagner). Seats, n 23, 6d.; unnum- 


THE VICTORIAN ERA.—An EXHIBITION of POR- 

x AIESRATTS and OBJECTS of INTERFST. illustrating FIFTY YEARS of HER 

S REIGN, Patron, H.M. The QUEEN. OPEN DAILY from 10 to §. NEW 
GALLERY, Regent Sireet LEONARD C. LINDSAY, Sec. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY, HERBERT RAILTON, 


ante vy EDWARD TULT.; 54 Drawings, and 
Bond Street, W.. 


VIEW_The JAPANESE GALLERY, 68 New 


LIFE ASSURANCE 
WITHOUT A MIDDLEMAN. 


LONDON LIFE ASSOCIATION, 


81 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Established 1806. 


Funds in Hand, £4,000,000. 


Mutual Life Assurance, 
there being no Shareholders to participate in Surplus, 


Economical Management, 


the Expenses being only 3} per cent. of the Income. 


No Commission allowed or Agents paid, 


the interveation of a Middleman being dispensed with. 


Large Reductions of Premium yearly, 


ranging, at the present time, from 61 per cent. thereof to 
TOTAL EXTINCTION and more. 


Annual Premium for the Assurance of £100 at death, 


subject, after seven years, to such abatement as may be declared year by 
year after a valuation of the assets and liabilities. 


Payable® | 40% thereoft || Age Payable® | 40 % thereoft 
—_ for first payable — for first payable 
“ 7 years after 7 years 7 years after 7 years 
day day 
£4.4, £4.d. £4. 4, £44, 
20 290 019 8 45 499 1MUll 
26 218 6 50 676 230 
30 219 8 13 8 55 696 21110 
35 870 1 610 60 716 0 820 
40 817 0 11010 65 989 815 6 


* A moiety (if amounting to £10) of a Member’s premium during the 
first seven years may remain as a loan on the policy. 

+The Directo while they quote a less reduction than is now being 
allowed, must not to make any promise as to future abate- 


ment. 


THE REMBRANDT HEAD GALLERY, 
5 VIGO STREET, LONDON, W. 


ROBERT DUNTHORNE begs to announce the publication of 
the following Etchings and Mezzotints : 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL...After Dante Gapriet Rossertt. 
Etched by GAUJEAN. 


EVENING LIGHT............ Etched by WiLrrip Batt. 

KITTS HOLE REACIL ...Etching by W. L. A.R.A, 
THE CAST SHOE ......... Etching by R. W. Macsern,A.R.A. 
HINGHAM, NORFOLK......After J. Crome. Mezzotint by 


Feask SHowt, 


Wh’'ch will be issued in one “state” only, and printed by Mr. F. Goutprye, 
CATALOGUES, with particulars as to price and numbers printed, 
will be forwarded on application, 


SAVE THE CHILDREN. 
CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY. 
President_LO' 


RD ABERDARE, G.C.B. 
1,815 children have been rescued from infamous dens. 
5,000 are in industrial homes, to which grants have been made. 
7,750 children have been aided by the Boys’ Beadle. 
Particulars of how the children have been rescued by the other officers of the Children's Aid 
Society will be sent on application. 


AnE ti ith h t Wi Manitoba, is maintained for 
the sxined in connected Wik’ the FUNDS are 
Bankers—Messrs. Barclay, Ransom, & Co.,1 Pall Mall East, &.W. 

Office, 32 Charing Cross, 8.W. ARTHUR J. 8. MADDISON, Secretary. 


LANCET ANALYSIS AND MEDICAL OPINIONS 


Post 
FOR KIDNEY COMPLAINTS. 
FOR RHEUMATISM AND GOUT. 


DIABETES 
48s. CARRIAGE. PAID. W H ISKY. 


OF THE PROPRIETORS: 
GEORGE BACK & CO. 
DEVONSHIRE SQUARE, BISHOPSGATE. 
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EDUCATIONAL. INSURANCES, BANKS, &c. 
ROYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 


Royal Charter, 1845, for Lend Owners, and Farmers, Land Agents, Sur- 
eyors, intending Colonists, &e. Practical Instruction in Agriculture and 
‘or Prospectus, with es of Pro‘essors, cow ah mad of Farm and Dairy, Courses of Instruc- 


tion, P acholursh hips, Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
_ THE SESSIUN — on Tuesday, February 2, 1892. 


rue COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS; 
Limited, Hollesle Bay. Suffolk. For the ) Topieing of Youths for Colonial Life, &c. 
~ owns and jon to the Direeto of 1,330 acres. 


Dover COLLEGE. — A high-class Publie School on 
terms. inel gee at Oxford and Cambridge, and 
Chapel, Library, La 7. Workshop, Gymnasium, Fives Court, 


~bathi 
crete ors | School, with numerous Gehsiemhigs in the school and at the Universities. 


f from £70 to £80 awarded in 
Prospectus, hc. apply to Major-General ETESON (Bursar), or Rev. W. BELL, M.A., 
Head- Maste 


RIGHTON COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS.—There will be 


EXAMINATION for SEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS of £50 per annum on December 
sth oul 16th inst. For full particulars apply to the HEAD-MasTER, The College, Brighton | 


ER 65 COLLEG E 


Terms, 34 Gui Head-Master’s Leeenay 8 48 Guineas. Classical and Modern 
Sides. NEX <r TERM M will begin on January For prospectus apply to the Rev. 
D. EDWARDS, M.A., Head-Master, Denstone College, Uttoxeter. 

SHIPPING. 


PLEASURE GRUISE 


TO SOUTH OF SPAIN, CYPRUS, PALESTINE, &c. 


The ORIENT Gourane will despatch their large full- powered, STEAMSHIP. 
“ LUSITANIA,” 3.877 tons register. 4,000 horse-power, from London on February 22, ior a 
of Eight Weeks, visiting Cadiz, Tangier, Malaga, Nice, Syracuse, Santorin, Cyprus, 
rout (for ascus), Jaffa (for Jerusalem), Alexandria (for Cairo), Malta, Gibraltar. 
neers jeaving London as late as March 5 can, by travelling overlend, overtake the 
steamer at N k saloon, smoke rooms on deck and below, electric lighting, electric 
hot one cold baths, first-class Cuisine 
“CHIMBORAZO,” 3.47 tons venleaer, will leave London on March 30, for a Forty- 
aura days’ Cruise to Sicily. Greece, Constantinople, &c. 
anagers reen & Co.. and Anderson, Anderson, & Co., Fenchurch Avsene, London. 
+ further particulars of above and later cruises apply ta the jeter firm, at 5 Fenchurch 
Avenue, or to West-End Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, London, 8.W. 


P. and O. MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 
BOMBAY, GIBRALTAR. MALTA. BRINDISI.} every week. 
ZEALAND , MANIA, tnd every alternate week. 
CHEAP RETURN TICKETS. 
yt the Company's Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C., and 25 Cock- 


Steet Londons. 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 
THE ORIENT LINE MAIL STEAMERS 

LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for 


above calling at PLY GIBRALTAR, SUEZ, and 
OLOMBO. STEAMERS among the LARGEST and FASTEST afloat. ' High-class 
aisine , Electric tenting. Hotand aths,Good Ventilation every 

M F. GREEN & CO } Head Offices : 
fanagers.... { ANDERSON, ANDERSON, & CO. Fenchurch avenue, London, 
For spvly te the be latter firm, at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to the Branch Office, 

16 Cockspur Street, Cross, 8.W. 


HOTELS. 


Binet HOTEL, BRIGHTON. Old Established. 

equates in situation. Opposite West Pier. Spacious Coffee and Reading Rooms. 
service. Great variety ofexcellent wines. Moderatetariff. 

GEO. HECKFORD, Manager. 

FRACOMBE. — ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. Attractive 


days" Ione Winter Resort. First Class Return Ticket from Lenten (Waterloo), and Seven 
Board, Room, &c., Five Guineas. Ask for Hotel Tickets. 


THE (Aesidential) HOTEL BELGRAVIA, 


VICTORIA STREET, 8.W. 


This new t-storied stone edifice is a‘ Family Suite’’ Hotel, at the corner of Palace 
Btreetat the the Pm vian and quiet end of Victoria Street ; has south and west ocnaate, wi 
pp American elevators, electric light, certified sanitation, ventilated rooms, every 
anton cor liance ; ite special feature (which distinguishes it from other London Motels) is its 
unmate! family suites of few or many rooms. enclosed as flats, each with its own dressing- 
room, bath-room (fitted with porcelain bath), &c. British servants only. High-class c uisine 
Rooms secured by telegraph ddress, ** Belgra’ 


table vian, 
OF Telephone | No. 3083. 


HYDE PARK COURT 


RESIDENTIAL MANSIONS, 
ALBERT GATE, S.W. 
(OVERLOOKING ROTTEN ROW AND HYDE PARK.) 


This magnificent block of buildings will be opened on the 25th inst. 

The whole building is ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 

Large Rooms available for Private Entertainments. 

Great attention will be devoted to the Catering Department. 

The Cuisine and Wines will be of the first order and based upon Club Prices. 

Rents from £140 to £1,000 per annum, including attendance and the use of all 
General Rooms. 


RESIDENTIAL FLATS, 
WHITEHALL COURT. 


FACING THAMES EMBANKMENT AND WHITEHALL PLACE, 8.W. 


These excellent suites are fitted with every modern convenience—namely, hot and cold 
water, electric light and bells, visitors’ and servants’ lifts in operation night and day, and 
rnp the finest position in London, affording extensive views of the river (with the 

1s in the distance) and the Embankment Gardens. They are also most conveniently 7 ons 


to suit the wishes of incoming tenants, and the rentals include all rates, taxes, — F SUP, 7; 
nome and heating of the corridors and staircases, and the services of 


may be vie’ at any time on application to the 8 tendent, J.C. SUMMERFIELD, 
orto HaMPTON & fone, Ratate Cockspur Street (late 


Waterloo 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848. 


INVESTED FUNDS £12,000,000. 


[PERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established 1803.1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, 8.W. 


Subscribed Capital, £1,200,000. Paid-up, £300,000. Total Invested Funds, over £1,600,000, 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager, 


SUN FIRE OFFICE. 


Founpep 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD, 


Sum Insured in 1890, £361,500,000. 


R°YAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 


Incorporated A.D. 1720, 
FUNDS........£4,000,000, CLAIMS PAID........£35,000,000, 
LIFE. FIRE. SEA. ANNUITIES. 

MODERN AND OF ASSURANCE. 
Full Particul li to 
Orrick: ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C., or to 29 PALL MALL, 8.W. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


IRKBESK BANK, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 

THREE CENT. INTERES ‘T allowed on DEPOSITS repayable on demand. Two 
per CENT. on CURRENT ACCUUNTS, calculated on minimum menthly balances, when 
notd TOCK, SHARES, and ANNUITIE S$ Purchased and Sold. SAVINGS 
DEPARTMENT. For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on de 
and allows Interest at the rate of PER CENT. per annum on each completed £1, 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free, on application. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


BANK of QUEENSLAND, Limited. 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL.... £1,000,000. SUBSCRIBED DITTO.... £750,900. 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF SHAREHOLDERS... £375,000. RESERVE FUND AND 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS... £41,000. ASSETS OF BANK...... £1,454,303, 
Lospoy AGENcy—1 & 2 FENCHURCH STREET, E.C. 
Banking Busi with ¢ Deposits of £50, and upwards, received 
for one to two years at 4 per cent., and for three to five years at 5 per cent. perannum. 
H. HALL SMITH, Secretary. 


, BANK of NEW ZEALAND.—Incorporated by Act of 


General Assembly, July 29, 1861.—Bankers to the New Zealand Government. 
Head Ofice—1 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


Reserve Fund (Invested in Con os 
Reserve Liability £1,500,000 
This Bank grants drafts on all its branches and agencies, and transacts every description 
of banking business connected with New Zealand, Australia, and Fiji, on the = most favour- 
rms 


e London Office Joegives fixed deposits of £50, and upwards, rates and particulars of 
which can be 
H. B. MACNAB, Manager. 


ESTABLISHED 1568, 


‘THE LIBERATOR BUILDING SOCIETY, 
20 BUDGE ROW, CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.Cc, 
Reserve £90,000. 
Shares issued to December 31, 1890, receive five 
Four per cent. paid on F Shares (£30 each) during Pofisansial Year of issue. Five per cent. 


after first 
Five "pee conte paid on Deposits of ane 2 and upwards made for fixed terms. 
De; Four per cent. 


posits of £5and upwards at one mo: 8 notice 
For particulars apply to the heme HT. TEMPLE. 


NEw ZEALAND LOAN and MERCANTILE AGENCY 
COMPANY, Limited. 
ESTABLISHED 1865, 

Capital Subscribed £4,000,000 
Capital Paid- £962,767 
Reserve Fund and Undivided Profits 318,667 pe 
Investments per Balance-sheet at December 31, 1890 


H. J. BRISTOWE, Esq. 
The Rt. Hon. Sir JAMES FERGUSSON, Bart.,G.C.S.I., K.C.M.G., M.P. 
The Rt. Hon. Sir JOHN E. GORST, Q.C., M.P. 
The Rt. Hon. A. J. MUNDELLA, M.P, 
Sir GEORGE RUSSELL, Bart., M.P. 
THOMAS RUSSELL, Esq.,C.M.G. 
Sir EDWARD W. STAFFORD, G.C.M.G. 
The Directors issue Terminable Debentures at par for £50 and upwards, bearing interest ¢ 
4 per cent. for five or six years, and ot percent. for seven to ten years ; and Fou per Cent. 
Perpetual Debentures or Four per Cont. benture Stock at £97 per £100. 
The interest is payable hal January | and July 1, by attached to the 
Debentures, and in of the registered holders of the De 
Deb Ik imited to, and are secu Unpaid Capital 


by the and general assets of the 
Forms of application can be obtained at the offices of the Company. 
HENRY M. PAUL, Manager. 
Portland House, Basinghal! Street, London, E.C. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPSS COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 

“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the operations of 
digestion and natrition, and by a careful application of the fine properties of 
selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a delicately flavoured 
beverage which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills.”—Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold in packets only, labelled thus— 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 


BRINSMEAD PIANOS. 
BRINSMEAD PIANOS. 


18 Street. 
Established over ‘Haire Century. 


MINSTER HOSPITAL, Broad Sanctua 8. W— 


pa Hospital in London ‘voles itionel 
are particularly EY M.  QUENN ELL, Secretary. 
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COCOA IN PERFECTION. 


FRY’S COCOA. 


by the highest Medical Authorities for its 
PURITY, SOLUBILITY, and EXCELLENCE, 


“TI have never tasted Cocoa that I 
like so well.” 


Sir C, A. CAMERON, M.D., President 
Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland. 


“Jtis an excellent dietetic food and 
beverage, highly nutritious, palatable 


dinvigorating. 
(Dr. D. SUTHERLAND. 


(Prof.) J. ALFRED WANKLYN. 


ASK FOR “FRY’S PURE CONCENTRATED COCOA.” 


D MAGNESIA. 
Solution is the best remedy 


This pure 
for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, 
Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. 


NEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
The safest and most gentle a) t 
for delicate consti! 
Children and Infants. 


Sold throughout the World. 
THE SCHOOL for the INDIGENT BLIND, St. George’s 
Fie 


lds, Southwark. 
Patron_HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

Upwards of 220 Blind People receive the benefits of this Charity. Candidates, total 
blind be between the ages of 7 ona 20, are elected by votes of Subscribers, and (free of all costs. 
are received six years. during which they - -y write, 

ng Organis n nual Subscription 

of One Guinea entitles the dene one foreach vacancy at all elections ; Life Subscri; - 
10 

Bank, Limited, 54 St. James's Street, 8. W. 
FUNDS are earnestly requested for the Junior Branch School erected at Wandsworth 


R. P. STICKLAND, M.A., Chaplain and Secretary. 
BOOKS, &c. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 

BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, anp PUBLISHERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS & PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
IN AMERICA, INDIA, THE COLONIES, AND ABROAD. 

Publishers of Mr. Gould's great Ornithological Works. 

A MONTHLY CATALOGUE; Specimen Number, post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED-—Telegraphic Address: BoOoKMEN, LonpDox. 

136 STRAND, W.C., AND 36 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


[aE SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following rates 
per annuum, paid in advance: 
Any part of the United Kingdom ...... ....sccsscecseseees - 41 8 2 
All other parts of the World, including India, China, 
the British Colonies, Europe, Egypt, and America... 
STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London, 8.W. 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTATION. 
At a DISCOUNT of 3d. to 9d. in the Shilling.—Now ready, 


pee FI free on application, a new CATALOGUE of BOOKS (many in 
handsome bin aoe one peousifulty illustrated), suitabie for Christmas and New Year's 
sents, and fram the of which the above libe: 


ral discount is glowed, 
ERT & } Fie D (only address), 67 Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 


BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIANS of FREE 

LIBRARIES.—The DECEMBER, ag of valuable NEW and SECOND- 

HAND WORKS, offered at prices greatly reduced, is now wane, and will be sent, post free, 
apon application to W. H. SMITH & Sox, Li ibrary Department, 136 Strand, London, Wie. 


Dedicated by Special Permission to 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA, 
EMPRESS OF INDIA. 


CONSTABLES ORIENTAL MISCELLANY 


OF ORIGINAL AND SELECTED PUBLICATIONS. 


The First Volume of the Series was published on S. Andrew’s Day, 1891, 
entitled :—TRAVELS IN THE MOGUL EMPIRE, 1656-1668, by 
Bernigr, M.D. of the Faculty of Montpellier. An entirely New Edition, by 
ARCHIBALD ConsTABLE, Mem: As: Soc: Bengal, F.S.A.Scot. With a Chronicle of 
Events, Bibliography, Copious Notes, a Coloured a tee after a Painting by 
an Indian Artist, and other Iliustrations in the text, Maps, and Index, Full bound, 

boards, crown 8vo. pp. liv+500. Price 6s. net. 


Detailed Prospectuses of the ORIENTAL MISCELLANY Series, and of Messrs. 
ConsTABLE's other publications, may be had, post free, on direct application or 
from any Bookseller. 

ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & COMPANY, 
4 PARLIAMENT STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 240, 5s. 


ANTICHRIST : a Short Examination of the the Spirit of the Age. 
Renee’ *: W. Bats, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford, Author of “ Occam's 
of spirited political homilies.” 


Aceries 
rad lect’ f in political phil “which for their cleverness it would not be 
to mateh in day. His self-imposed task Is to combat 


ale erst the product of acute critical thought—everywhere the style is light 
o 

® merit in the very "yenemence of his style, and he hes in him the root of the 

matter.” A nti-./acobin. 


and Cheaper Edition, now ready, pric 
JT™Ly, the FALL of NAPOLEON. L 1815 to 1890 


“ Without doubt the best short history in the English ianguage of modern Italy.” 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


A WASTED LIFE and MARR’D. By Lady 


Genravupbe Srock, Author of “ Linked Lives” &c,. 3 vols. 


THE IDES of MARCH. B 
Author of “The Tree of Knowledge,” “A False 


THE GAMBLER’S SECRET. By Percy 


FENDALL, Author of “‘ Spiders and Flies" &c. 2 vols. 


FROM HARVEST to HAY-TIME. By 


Maset Hart, Author of “ Two English Girls.” 2 vols. 


ONE REASON WHY. ByBearnrice Wuitsy, 
Author of “The Awakening of Mary Fenwick” &c. 2 vols, 


PEGGY’S PERVERSITY. PY Mrs. Conney, 


Author of “A Lady Horsebreaker” &c. 8 vols, 


G. M. Rosuys, 
ition,” &c. 3 vols, 


LONDON: HURST & BLACKETT, LIMITED, 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No, 914. DECEMBER 1891. 2s. 6d. 
ConTENTS 
THE RUSSIANS ON THE PAMIRS. 
PEARLIN’ JEAN. By J. M. 
THE SCENE OF THE RIOTS IN CHINA: TWELVE HUNDRED MILES 
ON THE YANGTZE-KIANG. 
CHRONICLES OF WESTERLY: A PROVINCIAL SKETCH, 
NEW ENGLAND PURITANS. 
LORD LYNEDOCH: A HISTORICAL BALLAD. 
AMONG COTTAGE PEOPLE: A RURAL RETROSPECT. 
PROTECTING COLOUR IN ANIMALS, By Franx E, Bepparp. 
PORTUGUESE REPUBLICANISM AND THE MILITARY REVOLT. By 
W. Viviay, 
AN ITALIAN ON GEORGE ELIOT. 
THE RIGHTS OF CAPITAL AND OF LABOUR. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


DECEMBER. 


THE GERMAN NEWSPAPER PRESS. By Cuarn.es Lowe. 

“ HIBERNIA PACATA.” Bythe Right Hon. Viscount pr Vesct. 

mov TO RE-ORGANISE THE WAR DEPARTMENT. By Gen. Sir Groncs 
HESNEY. 

GARDENS. By Sir Herserr M.P. 

MILTON'S MACBETH. By Professor 

THE DIMINUTION OF DRUNKEMNESS IN NORWAY. By the Right Hon. the 

EARL OF MEaTu 
WOMEN AND THE GLOVE TRADE. By Miss Ava HeatTurRr-Bias. 
Bai IMMORTALITY A REPLY TO MR. GLADSTONE, By the Rev. 
sor CHEY 

A galway JOURNEY WITH MR. PARNELL. By the Right Hon. Lorp 
I BBLESDALE. 

THE NEW SCIENCE—PREVENTIVE MEDICINE. By Dr. Anmanp Rurrer. 

A SUGGESTION FOR MY BETTERS. By the Rev. Dr. Jessorr. 

TRADE IN Ri MALAY PENINSULA. By the Hon. Martin Lister (British 


SHAKESPEARE AND MODERN GREEK. By Professor BLackiR. 

MOLTKE AND MOLTKEISM. By ARcHIBALD Fornes. 

bay UR “PLATFORM” AT THE NEXT ELECTION. By H. H. 
10N. 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO.,LTD. 
Now ready, cloth, 3s, 6d, 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE SKETCHES. By 


E.S. Roscor. With Ilustrations by H. R. Bloomer. 
“ The charm of the book is largely due to the picturesque simplicity of its — 
and to the admirable manner in which famous men and women of the past are 
recalled in connexion with the towns, villages in which they once lived, and the 
houses in which they were born or in which they died.” —Speaker. 


Cassel, & Comraxy, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 


published, 24mo, limp cloth, 1s. 
HESTORICA PRIMA. A Class-Book of English History for 


Junior Forms of Schools. By E.J. SiIncLeTon Suita, F.R.Hist.8. 
James Parker & Co., , Oxford, and 6 i, and 6 Southampton | Street, Strand, London. 


MODERN SCIENCE. 
Edited by Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart. M.P. 
The First Volume in the above Series, entitled 
“THE CAUSE OF AN ICE AGE,” by 
Sir ROBERT BALL, F.R.S., price 2s. 6d., 
is ready this day at all Booksellers’. 


CassRLt & Company, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 


LONDON: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, & CO., LIMITED 
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A FEW OF DEAN'S LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 


bound, large post 8vo. 68. 
Y JEAN DE LA BRETE. 


UNCLE: a Story ot Modern French Life. 


Edited by Jouy Berwick and Illustrated by R. André, The French edition of this novel 
has had a sale of sixteen editions in seventeen months, and Fo first eview of the English 
edition received by the publishers says:—“Une of the most fascinating novels written for 
years.” 


Large post 8vo. cloth gilt. 3s. 6d. 
BY WILLIAM H. STACPUOLE, AUTHUK Or “ F.R.S.” &e. 


THE THREE BOOTS. 


A Story of Present Day London. Illustrated. This clever novel turns upon an extra- 
ordinary hoax and a —-- iracy. 
somely bound 


HANS “CHRIST "ANI DERSEN’S 
CORRESPONDENCE 


With the Grand Duke of Saxe-Weimar, the late Charles Dickens. and others. Edited by 
FREDERICK CRaWrorD, With a Memoir of Andersen, and Portraits. Andersen's letters to 
hie friends, which have been luoked forward to as a literary treat, have a genuine ring about 
them, and most of them appear to have been written without any thought of their being 
published. Their great charm lies in their simplicity. 

bes bound, large 8vo. 6s. 


LIPPE TONELLI. 
RETRIBUTION: a Corsican Vendetta Story. 


Illustrated by R.A 
“* Mr. Tonelli’s book has the advantage of beine at 2 one who has been able to am 
more of mre local y hoes tu his sketches of Corsican peasant lile than is found in 
umes." —Mornin 
Large post 8vo. bound, gilt, cach. 10s. 6d. Or Library Edition, 
luk 


Go 
PLAYERS" “OF THE *PERIOD. 

Being a series of Anecdotal, Bicsraphical, « and qu al Monographs of the leading Actors, 
including Henry Irving. Beerbohm ‘Tree, J. L. ‘oole, &c. Illustrated by Fired Barnard, 
J. Bernard Partridge, and other w 

Most bound, half cloth, gilt. Price 10s. 6d. 
Among the distinguishe hed sueribers this H. the Right 
Hon. Countess of Aberdeen, P 


BABY’S SOUVEN IR. 


With Twenty-three Coloured and tn Illustrations printed in facsimile of the oupaal 
Aquarelies by FRANCES M. BRONDAGE. An entirely novel high-art presentation 
adapted for parents for a Birthday, Christening, or Christmas Citi 
Book. The book consists of over seventy pages, printed in splendid style by Goupil, ot Paris, 
on hand- ate paper, and is intenced t» preserve a record of the life of a child from its birth- 
“Baby its majority. The follow'ng a-e some of the principal subjects—“* Naming Baby,” 
y's First Outing,” “ Buby’s First Photograph,” * Phe Loe Lock of Hair," &c.,%c., and spaces 
reserved for filling in these most interesting partionta:: 8. 
BY J. KENDRICK BANGS AND FRANK M. GREGORY. 


Three New exquisitely printed High Art Gift Books of 
SONGS FROM THE OPERAS Each 6s. 
1.—CARMEN. 


This book, which is exquisitely printed in sepia and blue,cuntains the famous TOREA- 
DOR SONG, and is illustrated with thirty-one designs, most cctistically reproduced by a 
photographic process in fac-siiile of the original wash drawings. 


2.—FAUST. 
Includ THE FLOWER SONG d THE SPINN 5 
an ING SONG, illustrated with 
3.—LOHENGRIN. 
THE SWAN BRIDAL CHO. 
4 RUS, and LOVE DUET, and thirty 
London: DEAN & SON, 1604 Fleet Street, E.C. 
OFFICE OF “ DEBRETI’S PEERAGS, BARONRTAGE, &.” 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION. 
THE LIFE and TIMES of NICCOLO MACHIAVELLI. By 
Tr 


Professor PASQUALE VILLARI, Author of “ The Life of 8 
by LinDA VILLAKI. Containing New Preface and Two New _— = “2 vols. con- 
taining 4 Conga and 29 other Full-Page Illustrations, cloth, gilt tops, 32s. 
**Tts value as a orical biography of the rarest sort...... Eng literature owes much 
to the Professor and his translator fur this valuable book."’—Scvts 


PROFESSOR J. E. THOROLD ROGERS'S LAST WORK. 


THE INDUSTRIAL and COMMERCIAL HISTORY of 
ENGLAND: Lectures delivered in the University of Oxford. Edited by his Son, 
ARTHUR G. L. RoGers. Cloth. 

ad Rogers is the exceedingly few writers who have succeeded in making 
economics of — Echo. 


THE ADVENTURE SERIES.—New Volume. 
KOLOKOTRONES: Klepht and Warrior. Translated from the 


Gresk, Dg Prefaced with an Account of the Klephts, by Mrs. Epmonps. Introducti 
esident, London. Tilustrated mn 


b: GENNADIUS, Greek Minister-R: large crown 8vo. 
“ Considered from any t of view, the volume is an excellent addition exce 
series.”"— Glasgow Herald. 


BY DR. BIRKBECK HILL. 
WRITERS and READERS: Educational Lectures. Cloth, 


«fe series of lect lite topies....Dr. Hill i edifyi 

revolutions in nt paris o taste, ond very ¢ on that of the the educational pi FY 

of literature.”’— Zines. 

INTRODUCTION BY FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. 

BENRAMJI M. MALABARI: a Biographical 
DayaRaM GIpUMAL, LL.B. Cloth, 6s. 

BY A NEW AMERICAN WRITER. 

MAIN-TRAVELLED ROADS: Six Mississippi Valley Stories. 
By HamMLin GARLAND. Cloth, 3s, 6d. 

“The characters have a freshness that serves as warranty of their wath bp opus, and 
the scenes and sounds of country lite are reproduced with more than common skill.” 
THE CAMEO SERIES.—New Volume. 


CONCERNING CATS: a Book of Verses by many Authors. 
Edited by Mrs. Qeeman Tomson. Llustrated by Arthur Tomson. Half-bound, 
paper boards, 3s. 6d. (Ready. 

THE CHILDREN'S LIBRARY.—New Volume. 


THE STORY of a PUPPET. By C. Coxtopt. 
by Mcmmay, Illustrated by C. 
SY THE ‘AUTHOR OF “HOW TO BE HAPPY THOUGH MARRIED.” 

THE BUSINESS of LIFE: a Book for Every One, By the 
Rev. E. J. Harpy. Square imperial lémo. cloth, és, 


* A host of social subjects are treated in a way at once wise and wittv, and in a manner as 
delightful to :ead as they are pleasantly improving.”—Daily Teleyraph. 


FOURTH EDITION. 
ENGLISH WAYFARING LIFE in the MIDDLE AGES 


(XIVth Century). By J. J. JUssERAND. from the French by Lucy A. 


TOULMIN SMITH ustrated, crown +vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
a is en extremely fascinating book, and it is surprising that several years should 
out in an dress. ver, we have lost nothing 


before it Wes brvaght cut 
"waiting." Times. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 


Scotsman, 


Translated 
Post 8vo. fancy cloth, floral edges, 
(Next week. 


DE LA RUE & CO.’S LIST. 


THE STANDARD WORK ON PATIENCE, 
Demy oblong (to. cloth, gilt, 16s. 


ATIENCE GAMES, WITH EXAMPLES PLAYED 


THROUGH. porated with numerous Diagrams. CAVENDISH.” Hand- 
somely printed in red and a ait 


THOS. 


Second Edition, 8vo. paper covers, 6d. 


AMERICAN LEADS SIMPLIFIED. 


By “ CAVENDISH.” 


THE STANDARD WORK ON WHIST. 
New Edition (the Nineteenth), cap. be eu extra, handsomely printed in red 


Wiiuist, LAWS and PRINCIPLES of. By “ CAVENDISH.” 


With an Appendix on American Leads. 


New Edition (the Fourth), cap. 8vo. Seaent extra, handsomely printed in red and 
waist DEVELOPMENTS: AMERICAN LEADS and the 


UNBLOCKING GAME. By “CaveNpbisu.” 


Cap. 8vo. cloth gilt, 1s. 6d. 
PERCEPTION. Illustrated by End-hands from 


Actual Play. By “B. W.D.” and Cavey pisu.” 


wist 
Cap. 8vo. cloth, gilt extra, 3s. 6d. 


GHOoRT WHIST, LAWS of. Edited by J. L. Batpwiy; 


and a Treatise on the Game, by. JAMES Cua. 


Fifth Edition, cap. 8vo. cloth, gilt extra, 3s. 6d. 


W ulst, PHILOSOPHY of. By Dr. Porz, F.R.S. An 
Rhymes," 5a. on the Scientific and Intellectual Aspects of the Modern Game. “ Whis 


THE STANDARD WORK ON PIQUET. 
Seventh Edition, cap. 8vo. cloth, gilt extra, handsomely printed in red and black, 5s. 
Pp!QuET, LAWS of. WithaTreatise on the Game. By 


“ CAVENDISH.” 


THE STANDARD WORK ON BILLIARDS, s 
Fifth Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


By J. Bennett, Ex-Champion. Edited by 


With upward 


E LA RUE’S INDELIBLE DIARIES, CONDENSED 

DIARIES, and TABLET CALENDARS, for 1892, in great variety, ho now be had 

of all Booksellers’ and Stationers. Also the “FINGER-SHAPED” “ THUMB- 
SHAPED” DIARIES, in neat cases. Wholesale only of the —- 


Tuos. De La Rug & Co., Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 


DARTON’S “HELPS FOR 
THE DAY OF REST.” 


SEEKING and FINDING. Designed 

with a view to promote Bible Reading. 
e paper with Kuled 
HeLEN MILES. 


THE NEW BABY ANNUAL 
DARTON’S 
LEADING STRINGS 


A Book for the Little Ones, 
Numerous Illustrations by various 
Artists. 


Printed on superfine 
Lines. Illustrated by 
Small 4to. 6d, 


THE CHILDREN of the BIBLE. 
Outline Iliustrations. by i MILES, 
for Colouring. Small 4to. 


WORDS. Easy Bible Refer- 
veral 


Work for Chit dren, with se 
for C 6d. 


In very Large Type and Easy Words. 


Crown 4to. paper boards, printed Sw 
6d. ; handsome cloth binding, 


AN IMPORTANT HELP IN THE HOME CIRCLE. 


SUNDAY.>: 


FOR THE YOUNG. 


Dainty 


Col t cloth 
Paper ‘Bowras, 


The New Volume contains 416 pages, illustrated with 250 Original Mlustrations 
by GORDON BROWNE, T. PYM, HELEN MILEs, &c, 


Such is the provision made for them 
here, and both they and their parents 
may feel much indebted to Messrs. Walls 
Gardner, Darton, & Co. for this excel- 
lent publication,”— Queen, 

Deservedly a ‘sd 


“Delightfully artistic. The young 
will be hard to please if they do not like 
the letterpress.” — Times. 

“In these days children require what 
is cheerful and agreeable as well as 
serious, in order that Sunday may not 
be puritanically grave and solemn, 


SUNDAY, Weekly, id. SUNDAY, Monthly, 3d. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, & CO. 
2 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C.; anp 44 VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 


urday Review. 


Just published. NEW CHEAP EDITION, in 1 vol. demy 8vo. cloth, 10s, 


TPTHE HISTORY of the ENGLISH CON- 


STITUTION. By Dr. Gyetst, Professor of Law in the University 
of Berlin. Translated by Pumir A. AsHworts, of the Inner Temple, Esq, 
Barrister-at-Law. 

© cence At this time these volumes are het pd instructive. They cast light on almost ald 
the great questions of curient politics. 

“It is not too much to say that Dr. Gneist is indispensable to the student of English con- 
stitutional history,and English students have every reason to to be grateiul to Mr. Ashworth 

iutroducing them to so valuable a work.'’— Atheneum. 

wt Dr. Gneist’s book ought to be on the shelves of every student of our constitutional 
history.”"— Saturday Review. 

** Something like a nati this tardy recognition of the great 
services which Dr. Gneist has the history institutions.” — Academy. 


*,* LIBRARY EDITION. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 


London: WILLIAM CLOWES & SONS, Luuwrrep, 27 Fleet Street. 


New Edition, with Additions, price 1s., post free. 

NOSE and THROAT DISEASES. By Grorce Moore, M.D. 
Revised by Dr. Lennox Moone. 

London: James Errs & Co., 170 Piccadilly, and 48 Threadneedle Street. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY'S NEW BOOKS. 


THE MARQUIS of SALISBURY, K.G. By H. D. Tram, D.C.L. wing im New Volume 


in “ The Queen's Prime Ministers Series.” With Settegmvess Portrait. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d 


“ An admirable piece of work.. 


.It is not only marked throughout with literary ability of a very high order, but in its calm and d te jud t of a man 


whose merits have been very differently estimated, and in its perspicuous insight into the details of home and foreign policy and all the intricacies of statesmanship, it 
forms a valuable contribution to the history of our time.”—Daily Telegraph. “A really valuable piece of contemovorary history.”"—Nutional Observer. 
“ Unquestionably the liveliest, not to say the most superciliously aunedt and wickedly witty, of the series.”"—Daily Chronicle, 


WILLIAM HOGARTH: a Memoir. By Austix Dozssoy. With Bibliography and Catalogue 
Illustrations 


of Prints and Paintings. With numerous 
in preparation, price £2 12s. 6d. net. 


and Photogravure Plates, Demy 8vo. nearly 400 pp., cloth, 24s, A limited Large-Paper Edition is 


“An authoritative monograph on Hogarth and his works........executed in a manner eminently worthy of Mr. Dobson's high reputation for literary skill and 


critical acumen.”’— 


ECOND EDITION JUST READY. 


DR. PARKE in EQUATORIAL wAFRICA, Map, Portrait, and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. cl. 21s. 


“ Mr. Parke’s journal fills up a distinct gap in the narrative of the expeiition. 


at Fort Bodo, but all over Mr. Parke fills in many lacune which have been left even in the 


witness to the kindness of heart and clearness of head of Surgeon Parke.” — Times, 


Not only have we at last an authentic and detailed account of the many months’ stay 


narrative of Mr. Stanley himself......very page of his book bears 


EDMOND SCHERER’S ESSAYS on ENGLISH LITERATURE. ~ Translated, with a 


Critical Introduction, by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. With Photogravure Portrait. Cr. 8vo. buckram, gilt, 6s. “A very remarkable book.”—7he Dest, 


“ This admirably translated volume, Mr. Saintsbury, 


himself a vigorous critic with strong and well- maintained judgments, never writes what is not worth reading, 
and his comments on M. Scherer supply a luminous and agreeable introduction to the twelve essays selected for translation." "— Spectator. 


A WINTER CRUISE in SUMMER SEAS; 


or, “How I Found Health.” By Cuartes C. 


ATCHISON. Profusely Illustrated by Walter W. Buckley. Demy 8vo. cloth ain, 16s, 
The reader is taken by easy stages to Lisbon, the Verde Islands, Pernambuco, Bahia, Rio de Janeiro, Monte Video, and Buenos Aires, returning through the Brazils, 
and calling at Vigo. A fortnight’s stay is made in Argentina, affording an opportunity for visits to Rosario, La Plata, &c, 


TEN CENTURIES of TOILETTE. From the French of A. Rosma. By Mrs. Casuet Horr. 


Illustrated in Colours by the Author. Small post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


This work, published in the original with the title “ Mesdames Nos Aieules,” is a picturesque history of dress in France from the earliest recorded time to the present. 


The book is no less amusing than it is instructive. 


PREACHERS OF THE AGE.—Important New Series. 


Uniform crown 8vo. vols. (to be published at monthly intervals), cloth extra, with Phorocravure Porrrarrs, 3s. 6d. each. 


BY HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


LIVING THEOLOGY. ceesy. 


“ Full of wise counsels and generous sympathies.”— Times. 
“The volume is one that Churchmen will be glad to possess.” —2ecord. 


BY THE REV. ALEX. MACLAREN, D.D., OF MANCHESTER, 
THE CONQUERING CHRIST, | 


BY THE BISHOP OF DERRY. 


VERBUM CRUCIS. 


THE REBELLION IN MONGOLIA. 
See THROUGH the YANG-TSE GORGES, 


BY A. J. LITTLE, F.R.G.S., 
For description of Political and Social Condition of Western China, Demy 8vo. 
cloth, 10s. 6d, 


THE LIFE of CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS: 


an Examination of the Historical and Geographical Conditions under 
which the Western Continent was losed to Europe ; withan Inquiry into 
the Personal History of Cristoval Colon. By JusTix Winsor, Author of “A 
Narrative and Critical History of America” &c. With Maps and numerous 
Illustrations, Demy 8vo. cloth, 21s, 


THE GRAMMAR of the LOTUS: a New 


History of Classic Ornament as a Development of Sun Worship. With 
Observations on the “ Bronze Culture ” of Prehistoric Europe as derived from 
Egypt, based on the Study of Patterns. By W. H. Goopygar, M.A. 1 vol. 
royal 4to. fully Illustrated, boards, £3 3s, net. 


A TRANSATLANTIC HOLIDAY ; or, Notes 


of a Visit to the Eastern States of America. By T. Firz-Parrick, M.A., 
Author of “ An Autumn Cruisein the #gean.” With Illustrations, Crown 
8vo. 10s. 6d. * Intelligent and readable.”—Globe, 


ON the BORDER with GENERAL GEORGE 


CROOK. By Joun G. Bourke, Captain 3rd Cavalry, U.S.A. Fully Illus- 
trated. Royal 8vo. cloth, 21s. 

For upwards of twenty years Captain Bourke served under General Crook, in the 
‘Wild West of America. The three principal campaigns of that distinguished soldier 
against the Apaches, the Sioux, and the Cheyennes are described in these pages 
with picturesque realism, and the book abounds with ing adventures in con- 
nexion with the suppression of these three distinct rebellions amongst the Indians, 


COOMASSIE and MAGDALA: the Story of 
Two British Campaigns in Africa. By Henry M, STANLEY. Entirely New 
and Abridged Edition, with all the Original Lilustrations. Crown vo. with 
Map, cloth, 3s, éd. 


THE VALLEY COUNCIL; or, Leaves from 
the Journal of Thomas Bateman, of Cambelego Station, N.S.W. Edited by 
Prency CLARKE, Author of * Three Diggers,”” “The New Cham in Aus- 
tralia,” &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo. with Illustrations, cloth, 6s. 

“The tale is full of wonderful surprises.”—St, James’s Gazette. 


THE SQUIRREL INN. By Frank R. Stocktoy, 


Author of “ Rudder Grange” &c. Crown 8vo. Illustrated, cloth, 6s. 
“Mr. Stockton has not written —s so genuinely entertaining since the 
dnimitable ‘ Rudder Grange.’” 


DR. HUGUET. By Ienatius Donnetty, 


Author of “ Ceesar’s Column,” ** Ragnarok,” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A DARK PLACE of the EARTH. By 


ALFRED CLARKE, Forest Department, Ceylon. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


GUIDE to MODERN COOKERY. By Miss 


Mary Harrison, Author of “ The Skilfal Cook” &c, With a he by the 
Right Hon, Sir Tuomas Dyke ACLAND, Bart, Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
“Needs no recommendation beyond its own fulness, clearness, and practical 
atility.”— Scotsman, 


GIFT-BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
CESAR CASCABEL. By Jvres Verne, 


Author of “From the Earth to the Moon,” * Around the World in Eight 
Days,” &c, eseaee with 80 Full-Page Engravings. Crown 8vo. cloth 
extra, gilt edges, 

“ What boy or girl is is 1 delighted at the very name of Jules Verne, that master 
story-teller? Here is another of his bright, racy, wonderful stories, Its heroes 
and heroines are a showman and his family, delightful people, who are travelling 
about in their van in California and up to the far north, and come in for ad 7en- 
tures such as only Jules Verne can invent. Tne book is a delightfu. 

Pall Mali Gazette. 


THE AZTEC TREASURE HOUSE. By 


T, A. Janvier. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 5s. 

“Might have been written by Rider Haggard himself."—7he World. 

“ A fascinating romance, cleverly and charmingly written. A professor,a monk, 
two men, a boy, and a donkey engage in a perilous, exciting. an] finally successfal 
search for a treasure hidden in the Mexican mountains by Chaltzantzin, the third 
of the Aztec kings. The illustrations are remarkably good,” —Literary World. 


HOW MARTIN DRAKE FOUND HIS 


FATHER; or, Wanderings in the West. By G. Norway, Author of “The 
Adventures of Johnny Pascoe” &c. Lllustrated, Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 
gilt edges, 53. 


AN INCA QUEEN; or, Lost in Peru. By 


J. Evetyy. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, gilt edges, 5s. 
“A delightful book, telling of wild adventures in the mysterious regions of ancient 
cities and temples in Peru. Altogether one of the best gift-books of this year.” 
Pall Mall Gazette, 


ROGER INGLETON MINOR. By Tarzor 
of “Sir Ludar” &c, Illustrated. Crown 8vo. cloth 
THE SECRET of the MAGIAN; or, the 


Mystery of Ecbatana. By A. Laurie, Author of “ The Conquest of the Moon” 
&c. Fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 6s. 


THE BOY SETTLERS. By Noan Brooks, 


Author of “ The Boy Emigrant” &c. Fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. Volume 


for 1891. 4to, in handsome cloth cover, 7s. 6d.; gilt edges, 8s. Containing 
numerous Original Stories, hundreds of Illustrations, and 12 Coloured Plates. 


THE PLAY-TIME LIBRARY. 
A NEW GROUP OF STORY-BOOKS FOR YOUNGER PEOPLE. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. each. 


SOME LITTLE BRITONS in BRITTANY. 


By Jennetr HUMPHREYS, 
THE SQUIRE’S NIECES. By E. M. and 


A. HunTrneton. 


*.* FULL LIST of NEW BOOKS sent post-free on application. 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, LIMITED, 
ST. DUNSTAN’S HOUSE, FETTER LANE, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.'S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW WORK BY ROBERT BLACK, M.A. 
Ready this day, crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


THE JOCKEY CLUB AND 
ITS FOUNDERS. 


By ROBERT BLACK, M.A. 
Author of “Horse-Racing in France. 


NEW NOVEL BY STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 
At all the Libraries, in 2 vols. post 8vo, 


THE NEW RECTOR. 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, 
Author of “ The House of the Wolf” &c. 
A capital novel, which will be read with pleasure.” —Cdserver. 


Ready this day, crown 8vo. 6s, 


EIGHT DAYS: | a Tale of the Indian Mutiny. 


By R. E. Forrest, Author of “The Touchstone of Peril.” 
Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 1C2. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for DecemBer. 


Containing “THE NEW RECTOR.” by the Author of “The House of the 
Wolf,” Chaps. 22 to 26—*THE MISTLETOE BOUGH”—‘“THE CAN- 
DIDATE” — “MUD”"—“A GLIMPSE OF ASIA MINOR” — “THE 
WHITE COMPANY,” by A. Conan Dorie, Author of “Micah Clarke,” 
Chaps. 36 to 38, 


Ready this day, fep. 8vo. limp green cloth, or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. 


FALLING in LOVE; with other Essays 


treating of some more exact Sciences. By GRANT ALLEN. 


NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR N. S. SHALER. 
Ready this day, crown 8vo. 6s. 


NATURE and MAN in AMERICA. By N.S. 


of Geology in Harvard University ; Author of Aspects of 
th 
FIFTH EDITION, 8vo. 


SHAKSPEARE COMMENTARIES. By Dr. 


G. G. Gervinus, Professor at Heidelberg. Translated, under the Author's 
superintendence, by F, E. Bunyerr. With a Preface by F. J. FURNIVALL. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


MESSRS. PERCIVAL’S LIST. 


Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


THIRTEEN ESSAYS on EDUCATION. 


Edited by the Hon, and Rev. E. LyTretTon, M.A., Head-Master of Hailey- 
bury College. 

PRINCIPLES AND Practice. The Hon, and Rev. E. Lyttelton, M.A. —THE 
TEACHING OF Music IN PuBLIC ScHoors. E. W. Howson, M.A.—THuE RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION or Boys. The Rev. J. E.C. Welldon, M.A.—Tur ScuoLARSHIP QUESTION. 
C. Cookson, M.A—ComwMerctaL EDUCATION. T. Pollard, M.A.—Tue Prosrec- 
TIVE CHARACTER OF ScHooL TRAINING. C. C. Cotterill, MA.— Tare TEACHING OF 
Hoty Scriprurr. The Rev. T. Field, M.A.—AN EDUCATIONAL MusEuM. The Rev. 
T. Field, M.A.—Tue TEACHING or ENGLISH LrreraTURE. The Rev. M. G. Glaze- 
brook, M.A.—Tu UNIversiries and SPRCIALISATION. The Rev. M. G. Glazebrook, 
M.A.—In BRHALF or GrEEk. The Rev. T. Field, M. GREEK. The 
and Rev. E. Lyttelton, M.A.—TuE TRACHING OF GREEK. M, Rendall, 


Demy 16mo. 3s. 6d, each, bound in paper boards, with parchment back. 


THE POCKET LIBRARY of ENGLISH 


LITERATURE. Edited by Gronce Satnrspury, 
collection in separate volumes, partly of extracts from long books, partly of 
short pieces by the tame writer, on the same subject, or of the same class. 


Vol. I—TALES OF MYSTERY. Vol. IV.—POLITICAL PAMPHLETS. 


Vol. IL—POLITICAL ready. | Vol. V.—SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


[In December. 
Vol, III.—DEFOE'S MINOR 5 NOVELS. Vol. VI.—ELIZABETHAN AND 
December. JACOBEAN PAMPHLETS. 


Crown 8vo, with Titustentions, Ss, 


THE DAWN of ART in the ANCIENT 


WORLD ; an Archwological Sketch. By W. MARTIN Conway. 

ConrTENTs :—The Succession of Ideals—Artin the Stone Age—The Invention of 
Bronze—The Legacy of - aaiilonae Legacy of Chaldea—The Heirs of Chaldea— 
The Cats of Ancient Egypt. 

Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE ART-TEACHING of JOHN RUSKIN. 
By W. G. Cottincwoop, M.A.. late Scholar of University College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo, 63 


A GUIDE to GREEK TRAGEDY. 


By the Rev. L. Caurpett, LL.D., Professor of Greek in the University of 
St. Andrews, 


THE RELIGION of of HUMANITY, and other 
cems. By ANNIE MATHESON 

“ Obviously inspired by a profound conviction of truth...... The poet's gifts are, 


LONDON: PERCIVAL & CO., KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


45 Albemarle Street, London, W. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD, McILVAINE 
& CO. beg to announce GEORGE 
KENNAN’S WORK, ‘ SIBERIA 
and the EXILE SYSTEM,” pro- 
fusely illustrated, in 2 vols. 
demy 8vo. cloth ornamental, will 
be ready December 8, price 32s. 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S LIST. 


Now ready at all Libraries, crown 8vo. 6s, 
LOVE LETTERS of a WORLDLY WOMAN. By 


Mrs. W. R. Ciirrorp, Author of “ Mrs. Keith's Crime.” 


MY MISSION to ABYSSINIA. By Gerarp H. Porta, 
C.B., Her Majesty's Consul-General at Zanzibar, Now ready at all Libraries 
aod ‘Booksellers’ With Portrait, Map, and numerous Illustrations. Demy 


“Mr. Portal’s narrative is personal and descriptive rather than political. It abounds in 
interest and excitement, and nd he has much to tell which is well worth hearing.” —The Times. 


DARK DAYS in CHILE. The Personal Experiences 
and Adventures of Mr, M. H. Hervey, Special Correspondent of the 
“ Times” during the Recent;Revolution in Chile. Now ready at all Book- 
sellers’ and Libraries. Demy vo. with 15 Full-page Illustrations, 16s. 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
ANIMAL SKETCHES: a Popular Book of Natural 


History. By Professor C. Ltoyp MorGas, F.G.S. With nearly 60 Ilustra- 
tions by W. M. Rowe. Now ready at all Booksellers’ and Libraries. Large 
crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


BAREROCK;; or, the Island of Pearls. A Book of 
Adventure for Boys. By Henry Nasi. [Iliustrated by Lancelot Speed. 
Large crown S8vo. handsomely bound, gilt edges, 6s. 

“A book vastly to our taste. A a to charm all boys, and renew the boy in all who 


have ever been boys.""—Saturday Rev 
“ A story of Pahipwreck and adv enture > which is calculated to make Daniel Defoe jealously 


uneasy in his grave.”"—Evening News 
FRIENDS of the OLDEN TIME. By Atice GarpDNER, 

Lecturer in History at Newnham College, Cambridge. With Illustrations, 

Square 8vo. 2s, 6d. 

chi ing book for *_Sheffield Telegraph. 
“A little book ."—Saturday Review. 
LONDON: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 
Publisher to the India Office. 


NOTICE. 


The 
Anti-Jacobin, 


H Weekly Review. 


EDITED BY FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 


Besides the customary Review of the Political Events and Move- 
ments of the Week, the Theatre, the Book-Market, Sc. §c., the 
Anti-Jacosin for December 5 contains the following Articles :— 

THE CRAZE FOR PUBLICITY. 

DO AMERICANS DISLIKE ENGLAND? 

PRICES FOR THOROUGHBREDS. 

THE “HAPPY ENDING.” 

IN A COUNTRY HOUSE. 

AN INSPIRED LECTURE. 

“ WIND ON THE LYRE,’ by GEORGE MEREDITH. 

And many other miscellaneous papers. 


OFFICE: 8 DUKE STREET, ADELPHI. 


Just published, imperial folio, cloth, Chart printed on cardboard, 15s. ; or with 


mounted on cloth, and half-bound, 21s. 


CHART of the ROYAL FAMILY of 


in the Scottish, Anglo-Saxon, Norman, Welsh, Guelph, and 
th Collateral branches. By the Rev. 


& Wattacs, London; J. F. Spricos, 23 Old Bailey, E.C 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST. 
NEW WORKS. 


NOW READY, 
BY W. P. FRITH, R.A. 


JOHN LEECH: HIS LIFE AND 
WORK. 


By WILLIAM POWELL FRITH, R.A. 


In demy 8vo. with Portrait by Millais, five etchings on steel, and upwards 
of 100 Illustrations. 


THE THIRD EDITION OF 

Mrs. FRANK GRIMWOOD'S narrative of 

her ESCAPE from the scene of the recent 

MUTINY in MANIPUR is now ready, in 

demy 8vo. with Portraits and Illustrations, 
price 15s. 


NOW READY. 


FORTY-FIVE YEARS’ RECOLLECTIONS 


of SPORT. By James Henry Corpattts. Edited by ARTHUR T. FISHER, 
late 21st Hussars. With Frontispiece, Demy 8vo. 16s. 


SECOND EDITION. 


ACROSS ENGLAND in aDOG-CART. From 


London to St. David's and Back. By James Joun Hissey, Author of “A 
Tour in a Phaeton” &c. With 20 Illustrations from Sketches by the 
Author, and Plan of the Route. Demy 8vo. 16s, 

“The more readers Mr. Hissey finds. the more people there will be to confess 
that a journey by road through England can be one of the most enjoyable of things. 
It is certainly enjoyable in Mr. Hissey’s pages, interrupted as those pages so 
frequently are by graphic woodcuts p dfrom ings by the author.”—Globde, 


BY MRS. J. H. RIDDELL. 


A MAD TOUR; or, Rambles on Foot throu ugh 


the Black Forest. By E. Author of “ George Gei 
Fen Court.” Large crown 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


BY M. LAVISSE. 


THE YOUTH of FREDERICK the GREAT. 


French of Exnest Lavisse. By STEPHEN StmEoN. Demy 8vo. 
ce 

“ An important work which may be studied side by side with Carlyle." —TZimes, 
“ A brilliant historical study, marked by much literary ability.”—Giobe. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “CUT ADRIFT.” 


JEDWOOD JUSTICE. By Atpayy pve 


FONBLANQUE. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “NO RELATIONS.” 


CONSCIENCE. By Hecror Mator. 2 vols. 


crown 8vo, 
“ A story of great power—an ingenious piece of mental analysis which one traces 
through its various stages with the deepest interest.”—Globe, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MLLE. DE MERSAC,” 


MR. CHAINE’S SONS. By W. E. Nornis, 


Author of “A Bachelor’s Blunder” &c. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “IN LONDON TOWN.” 


LOVE or MONEY. By 


Author of “A Western Wild Flower.” 3 vols. crown 8vo, 
“ The author has devoted herself to painting with relentless vigour of delineation 
the portrait of a singularly fascinating girl who is absolutely devoid of a moral 
sense.” — Academy. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


Now ready, price 1s. 6d. 


ELECTRICITY UP TO DATE 


FCR LIGHT, POWER, AND TRACTION. By Joun B. Venrtry, M.Inst.E.8, 

With chapters on the diff t means of producing electricity, and the various 
ystems employed for its distribution. Also chapters on the electric supply compa- 
nies in London and provinces, with latest details of their capitals, shares subscribed, 
charges, and systems. Electrical engineering as a calling considered, and glossary 
of electrical terms. Fully illustrated, with coloured map showing areas allotted in 
London to the diferent public supply companies, 

LONDON: ‘®SDERICK WARNE & CO., 15 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


The DIVORCE of CATHERINE of ARAGON: 


the Story as told by the Imperial Ambassad ident at the Court of 
Henry VIII. Jn Usum Laicorum. By J. A. FRowpE. 8vo. 16s, 
“ A volume which is to be welcomed heartily, both 


Globe. 
“ Like everything Mr. Froude writes, this book is extremely }-_ ~~~ 


A HISTORY of the GREAT CIVIL WAR, 


1642-1649. By Samurt Rawson Ganpiner, M.A., LL.D. 3 vols. Vol. ul 
1647-1649, With 8 Maps, and Index to the Complete Work. 8vo. 288, 
“ A work of the first importance in English History.”—<peaker, 


A HISTORY of the FRENCH REVOLU- 


H. Morse Steruxns, Balliol College, Oxford, (3 vols.) 
“ Mr. Morse Stephens may well claim to have brought much to light which 
Carlyle left dark, and to have illuminated it with a steady radiance of y+ 
‘imes. 


WITH AXE and ROPE in the NEW ZEA- 


LAND ALPS. By GronGk Epwarp MaNNeninG, Member of the New 
Zealand Alpine Ciub. With 18 Iilustrations from Photographs and a Map. 
Royal 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

“ An admirable book......The author and his friends have now founded an 
Alpine club of their own. Some day they will Jook back upon this book as bearing 
to their club a relation similar to that borne by ‘ Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers’ to the 
parent association.”—Mr. W. M. Conway, in Academy, 


ANGLING SKETCHES. By Anprew Lane. 


With 20 Illustrations (3 Etchings) by W. G. Burn-Murdoch. Cr. 8vo. 7s, 6d. 

“ It is difficult to say too much in praise of this little book, full, as it is, of fish- 

ing wisdom, which all true fishers wiil at once take to beart ; of delightful sketches 
of sky, brook, tree, bird, flower, mountain, and fish themselves; of wit and 
humour of the most pleasant and amusing kind; of tales both grave and gay told 
without a word to spare; and of that sort of English, lucid, terse,and native, which 
one may be permitted to hope will be the English of the future.”—Saturday Review, 


ABOUT CEYLON and BORNEO ; being an 


Account of Two Visits to Ceylon, one to Borneo, and How we Fell Out on our 
Homeward Journey. By WALTER J. CLuTrernuck, F.R.G.S., Joint Author 
of “ Three in Norway.” With 47 Illustrations and 2 Maps. Cr. 8vo, 10s. 6d, 
“ The author seeks first of a) to be entertaining, and he succeeds...... We can 
promise that readers of this book will find it amusing.” 
dilustrated Sporting and Dramatic News, 


PRELUDES and STUDIES: Musical Themes 


of the Day. By W. J. Hexprrson, Author of ** The Story of Music.” Crown 
8vo. 6s, 

*,* In this volume Mr. Henderson discusses anew Wagner's “ Ring “des Nibel- 
ungen,” and prints other Wagnerian Essays. An essay on “ The Evolution of Piano 
Music" presents many facts not before accessible in collected form, some of which 
are not to be found in any other work in English. 


GENERAL VIEW of the POLITICAL HIS- 


TORY of EUROPE. By Ernest Lavissk, Professor at the Sorbonne. 
Translated, with the Author's sanction, by CHar.Les Gross, Ph.D. Crown 
8vo, 53, 


NEW THEOLOGICAL WORKS. 
NEW BOOK BY DR. MASON. 


The RELATION of CONFIRMATION to 


BAPTISM. A Study in the History of Doctrine. By ARTHUR JAMES MAsoy, 
D.D., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Author of ‘The Faith 
of the Gospel.” Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 


The SON. By the Rev. T. Mozzey, M.A., 


formerly Fellow of 1, Author of “The Word,” “Reminiscences,” &c. 
Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 

“The author has here problems in hand of the first rank in point both of im- 
portance and difficulty. The reader, in following him is, however, much assisted 
by a style wonderfully clear and constantly interesting. ++-.-»The book is delight- 
fully unconventional for a treatise in divinity,””—Christian World, 


NEW NOVELS. 
WHERE TOWN and COUNTRY MEET. 


By Mrs. ALFRED BaLpwin, Author of “The Story of a Marriage.” Crown 
8vo. 6s. 


“ This is a book to be read....... A very bright and pleasant story.” 
Mr. JAMES Payn, in the /ilustrated London News, 


“The book is an honest, wholesome bit of work ; but, more than that, it is the 
work of an artist in fiction, and one of the best one-volume stories we have come 
across for a long time.”—North British Daily Mail. 


The KIDNAPPED SQUATTER; and other 


Australian Tales, By ANDREW RoBerTson. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


BEGGARS ALL. A Novel. By L. Doveatt. 


Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“It is long since we have had a first book so rich in both performance and pro- 
— eccccece It haga Gramatic force which impresses the imagination as it can ry 
d by the adequat rendering of a conception that is intrinsically rich in 
and simple human interest.”—Spectator. 


Now ready, Price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE.— E.— DECEMBER. 


CONTENTS : 


THE THREE FATES, By F. Manion | A TRIM EXPLOIT. By Mrs, ALraep 


CrawrorD. Chaps. XIX., XX. W. Hunt. 
THE COMING all SUMMER. By THE STORY OF A CHILD. By James 


RICHARD JEFFE SULLY. 

THE HISTOKY OF A PAILURE. By AUTUMN'S BRIEF REIGN. By 8. 
E. CHILTON. Cornish WATKINS. 

MORE INDIAN BIRDS. By C. T. | AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By 
BUCKLAND. ANDREW Lana, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & 00. esr 
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EDWARD STANFORD'S PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“THE FAIRYLAND OF SCIENCE.” 


MORAL TEACHINGS 
SCIENCE. 


By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY (Mrs. Fisher). 


OF 


Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 
“One of the best and ablest books which has yet apreared on the reconciliation’ 
or rather the r 1 illuminations, of religion and science.” 


The Christian World. 

“The analogies which Mrs. Fisher draws with such knowledge and grace, have 
haunted many minds, but they have never before been wrought into a coherent 
argument.”— Brad/ord Observer. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, UNIFORM IN SIZE, cloth gilt, gilt edges. 
THE FAIRYLAND of SCIENCE. Twenty-fourth Thousand. 


Price és. ; calf, lis. 


THROUGH MAGIC GLASSES: a Sequel to “The Fairyland 


of Science.” €s. ; calf, Ils. 


LIFE and HER CHILDREN, 


calf, lls. 


WINNERS in LIFE’S RACE. 2 vols., sold separately (Vol. I. 


FISHES and BIRDS; Vol. il. MAMMALIA), 4s. 6d. each; or bound in 1 vol. 


calf, 14s. 
of NATURAL SCIENCE. Fourth 


SHORT HISTORY 
Edition. 8s. 6d. ; calf, 
“ Hundreds of children have learnt their first science lessons from Miss Buckley's 
enchanting books.”— Manchester Examiner, 
“Charming descriptions of the facts und phenomena of nature—at once simple 
and scientific.—Speaker. 


ANIMALS FROM the LIFE. 255 Coloured 


Illustrations, drawn by Heinrich Leuteman. With Descriptive Letterr ress, 
edited by ARAveLLA B, Bucktey, Crown 8vo. handsome cloth binding, 
price 10s, 6d. 
“ The illustrations form the finest collection of the kird.”—Scotsman, 
“TIrresistibly attractive to all youthful lovers of natural history, Admirably 
edited by Miss Buckley.”—Manchester Examiner. 


CHARTS of the CONSTELLATIONS. By 


Artuvr Corram, F.R.A.S. Popular Edition, on a Reduced Scale, with 
3 adaitional Key Maps and an Introduction and Notes. Bound as an Atlas, 
half-roan, or loose in Portfolio. Size, 15 in. by 22. Price 21s. 
“The ster atlas of Mr. Cottam is far superior to all its predece:sors. The plan 
of appropriating «a map to a constellation renders them exceedingly handy for a 
systematic study of the heavens.’ —Glove. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of the EARTH : 


a Popular Account of Geological History. By the Rev. H. N. Hurcuinson, 

B.A., F.G.S. With 27 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s, 6d.; calf extra, lis, 

“Mr, Hutchinson has successfully carried out a difficult design on an admirable 

plan, and has adhered to that plan throughout. His sketch of Historical Geology 
has a genuine continuity.”—Saturday Review. 


A CENTURY of CONTINENTAL 


TORY, 1780-1880. By J. H. Rosr, M.A,, formerly Classical Scholar of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, Lecturer under the Cambridge University 
Extension Scheme. With 3 Maps and 5 Plans of Battles in the Text. 
Second Edition, Revised, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. ; calf extra, 11s. 6d. 

“Ig very different from the average manual. It is the work of a thoughtful 
scholar, and may be read with profit, not only by the lad going in for an exam., 
but by the student who wants to gather up the results of discursive reading. 
We have rarely met with a book which honestly deserves such unqualified com- 
mendation.”— Graphic. 


EDWARD STANFORD'S NEW MAPS. 
RHINE and DANUBE.— A MAP of the 


BASINS of the RHINE and DANUBE, embracing the whole of Cer tral 
Europe, the contour of the country being clearly shown by colours. Fortified 
places are marked, and the Map is specially useful for the study of the great 
European campaigns. Scale. 50 miles to an inch. Size, 30 by 22 inches. Price, 
coloured sheet, 63.; per post, packed on roller, 63. 64.; mounted to fold, in 
case, 83. 61.; per post, 8s. 9d. 

Also a STRATEGIC GEOGRAPHY to accompany above Map. Crown 8vo. cloth, 


price 2s. 6d. net; per post, 2s. 9d. 
MEDITERRANEAN. STANFORD'S 


POCKET MAP of the COUNTRIES AROUND the MEDITERRANEAN 
SEA, showing all the favourite winter resorts on its coasts. Submarine 
telegraph cables are marked, and depths given in fathoms. The Map is we)l 
adapted for Yachting purposes. Scale, 120 miles toapn inch. Size, 30 by 13 
inches. Price, coloured sheet, 3s.; per post, packed on roller, 33. 6d. ; 
mounted to foid in case, 5s. ; per post, 5s. 3d. 


CANARY ISLANDS.—STANFORD’S LON- 


DON ATLAS MAP of the CANARY ISLANDS, showing roads to the chief 
points of interest to tourists and the altitudes of the mountains. Scale, !2 
miles to an inch. Size, 26 by 22 inches, Price, coloured sheet, 3s.; per 
post, packed on roller, 3s. 6d. ; mounted to fold in case, 5s, ; per post, ds. 3d. 


MADAGASCAR.—STANFORD’S LONDON 


ATLAS MAP of MADAGASOAR and the COMORO ISLANDS, curefuily 
compiled from the latest information, and showing clearly the physical fea- 
tures. Scale, 42 miles toan inch. Size, 22 by 26 inches, Price, coloured 
sheet, 3s.; per post, packed on roller, 3s. 6d.; mounted to fold in case, 5s. ; 


per post, 5s, 3d. 


Thirteenth Thousand. 6s. ; 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 
26 anp 27 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


DR. SMILES’S WORKS. 
JASMIN : Barber, Poet, Philanthropist. 


“Tl rasait bien, il chantait mienx......Sila France ‘dait dix es comme Jasmin 
dix podtes de cette influence, elle n‘aurait pas craindre 


LIFE and LABOUR: or, Characteristics of 


Men of Industry, Talent, and Genius. 6s. 


MEN of INVENTION and INDUSTRY. 6s, 
THE HUGUENOTS: their Settlements, 


Churches, and Indastries in England and Ireland. Crown 8vo. 73, 6d. 
Each 63, 
SELF-HELP. THRIFT. 
CHARACTER. DUTY. 
SELF-HELP in FRENCH. is, 


INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY. 6s. 
LIVES of the ENGINEERS. _ Illustrated, 


5 vols. each 7s. 6d. 
“ We cannot but refer to the captiveting and instructive volumes which Dr. Smiles has 


devoted to the ‘ Lives of the Engineers.’ a record not be‘ore attempted of the achievements of 
a race of men who have conferred the highest honour and the most extensive benefits on their 


country.” —Adinburgh Review. 
say 
LIFE of GEORGE STEPHENSON. With 
Illustrations. 2ls,; 7s, 6d.; or 2s, 6d. 
** We have read this book with unmingled satisfaction. We hardly ever remember to have 
reada biozraphy so thoroughly unaffected...... It is an artless attempr to et out the character 
and career of one of the most ingenious, honest, resolute, homely. and kind-hearted of humap 


beings. ‘The entire style of the work is unambitious, lucid, thoroughly manly and good.” 
Saturday Review. 


JAMES NASMYTH, Engineer: an Autobio- 


graphy. With Portrait and 90 Illustrations. 16s, and 6s. 


LIFE of THOMAS EDWARD, Scotch Natu- 


ralist. Illustrated by George Reid, P.R.S.A. 63. 


LIFE of ROBERT DICK, Geologist and 


Botanist. Illastrated. 12s. 

“ Men of Dick's type are rare ; their example is too precioa: to be lost; but they are them- 
selves the last to recognise their owa value. His mott» and his watchwords. in the energy of 
his younger labour, as in his refusal to yield to the pressure of his :ater troubles. were ever, 
Work. Devotion, High Endeavour —in a word, that Self-help which is the fuundation of al 
help to others.” — Quarterly Review. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


WALTER SCOTT'S LIST. 


Crown 8vo. about 350 pp. each, cloth cover, 2s. 6d. per volume ; 
half-polished morocco, gilt top, 5s. 


COUNT TOLSTOI’S WORKS. 


HIS TWO MASTERPIECES. 


ANNA KARENINA. 
In Two Volumes. By Count TOLSTOI. 


“ As you read on you say not, ‘ This is like life,’ but ‘ This is life.’ It has not only 
the complexion, the very hue, of life, but its movement, its advances, its strange 
pauses, its seeming reversions to former conditions, and its perpetual change, its 
apparent isolations, its essential solidarity. It is a world, and you live in it while 
you read, and long afterward.”-—W. D. HowELts. 


WAR AND PEACE, 


In Four Volumes. By Count TOLSTOI. 

* As you advance in the book, curiosity ch into astonishment, and astonish- 
ment into admiration, before this impassive judge, who calls before his tribunal 
all human actions, and makes the soul render to itself an account of all its secrets. 
eceres It is life itself which is passing, agitating the hearts of men, suddenly made 
bare in the truth and complexity of their movements.” 

Vte,. E. M. pe Vociié in Le Roman Russe. 
OTHER VOLUMES BY COUNT TOLSTO/ :— 
A RUSSIAN PROPRIETOR. 
THE COSSACKS. 
IVAN ILYITCH, anv orner Srortes. 
THE INVADERS, orner Srorirs. 
MY RELIGION. 
LIFE. 
MY CONFESSION. 
CHILDHOOD, BOYHOOD, AND YOUTH. 
THE PHYSIOLOGY OF WAR. 
WHAT TO DO? 
THE LONG EXILE, anv oruer Srortes ror CHILDREN. 
SEVASTOPOL. 
THE KREUTZER SONATA, AND FAMILY HAPPINESS. 


IMPRESSIONS OF RUSSIA. 
By Dr. GEORG BRANDES. Crown 8vo. 353 pp., 2s. 6d. 
Uniform with COUNT TOLSTOLS WORKS. 

“ Dr. Brandes, well known in German and Scandinavian countries as one of the| 
ablest critics and publicists of the day, has drawn a portrait of the Russian Sta 
that in depth of insight, range of knowledge, and vividness of presentation, sur 
passes every contribution we are acquainted with to our knowledge of the vast 
Empire which in England is still so little known.”—Spectator, 


LONDON: WALTER SCOTT, 24 Warwick Lane, a 


= 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 


MOST ABSORBING HISTORICAL NOVEL. 


A 
THE PRINCESS TARAKANOVA: a Dark Chapter 
of Rusrian History. Translated from the Russian of DANILEVSKI. With 
Engraved Plates. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

“ This ,ery remarkable book....Facts stranger than fiction. It is well known that a mys- 
terious ‘ Pretender’ in the perron of a young girl who calied herself Princess Tarakanova, 
shone from 1760 till 1776. The story is a fit subject for the novelist’s pen, especially such a 
terse and vigorous pen as Danilevski's. The details of the fate of the unhappy lady were 
obtained from authentic official documents. Queen. 


THE BROWNING CYCLOP-EDIA. By Dr. Epwarp 
Bernor. Very thick large crown 8vo. 10s. 6d, 
*—* This, the most important and most generally useful Browning work hitherte 
altempted, is at length almost ready, and will be issued next week. 


ARGENTINA and the ARGENTINES. By Taos, A. 
ToRNeER, for many years resident ia the Argentine Republic. Profusely 
Illustiated. Thick 8vo,. 15s 


ro 
RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS of the WORLD: a Contri- 
bution to the Study of Comparative Religion, being a Series of Exsays by 
Eminent Specialists. Second Edition, entirely Revised and considerably 
Eularged by more than Twenty Additional articks, Among the Fifty-four 
Contributors are: Canon RaWLiNsox, Sir A. C. LYALL, Sir Groner Cox, 
F. Youk Powerit, W. R. Morritt, Proteswor Lecor, 8. Brau. W. ST. C. 
Boscawen, Professor Tixte, Isan. Brrp, Dr. Lerrner, J. M. Ropertson, 
F. C. Conysearg, OSCAR BrowNING, ALLANSON Picton, Sir Frep. Pow ock, 
Rev. 8. J. Owen, J. Ciirrorp, C. Voysry, T. Epwarp Wurrs, 
D. E. Mitter, Mr, Faepenic Harrison, Stanton Corr, 

&e., &e. 15s, [ Shortly. 


DE QUINCEY’S UNCOLLECTED WRITINGS. 
With a Preface and Annotations by James Hoce. Cheaper Edition. 2 vols. 
n Svo. each 3s. 6d. 

“ Mr. Hogg has placed all lovers of De Quincey under an obligation.” — Academy. 


NAVAL WARFARE of the FUTURE, By Tuomas 
Warakrr, LL.D. 5s. 

*.* Calls attention to the existing unsatisfactory state of affairs, considers the 
advantages pos-essed by England and the dangers by which she is threatened, and 
examines the policy and legal aspects of changes in the conduct of warfare. 

THE MOST SUCCESSFUL NOVEL OF THE YEAR. 
a 
THE WAGES of SIN. By Lucas Mater. New 


Edition (the Sixth). 6s. 
“ Surpasses in psychological insight any English novel published since the death of George 
Eliot."—Canon MacCo ut, in the Contemporary Keview. 


DR. and MRS. GOLD: an Episode in the Life of a 


Cause. By Epiru A. BARNETT. 68. 
Cleverly and oiten smartly written. Decidedly clever.” —A thenceum. 
“ Miss Barnett can write.”—/’ost, “ Miss Bernett has the literary gift in no small degree.” 


Scottish Leader. 
NEW NOVEL BY THOMAS PINKERTON. 


A NEW SAINT'S TRAGEDY. By the Author of 


“ John Newbo d's Ordeal” &c. 2 vole. 


A KING'S DAUGHTER. By G. Carpetta. 3 vols. 
HELEN’S VOW. By the Earl of Desarr. 1 vol. 6s. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE SERIES. New Vols. Each 2s. 6d. 
NEW BOOK BY MR. HENRY GEORGE. 
THE CONDITION of LABOUR. By Henry Groree- 


*,* The most powerful presentation of the Single-Tax argument, from the moral 
side, ever put forward, embodying a restatement, brought down to date, of the 
chief points of the author's famous ** Progress and Poverty.” 


THE REVOLUTIONARY SPIRIT PRECEDING 
By Fetix Rocguaty. With an Introduc- 


“ Professor Iluxley's Introduction consists of pregnant and characteristic raphs on the 
true causes of the Revolution, and the proper method of study of them.” — io a 
“ It is not easy to speak tov highly of it.”—Gla-gow Herald. 


THE STUDENTS’ MARX: an Introduction to the 


Study of Marx's “ Capital.””. By Epw. AvELING, D.Sc., Fellow of Univ. Coll., 


don. 
“ One of the most practically useful of the series." Glasgow Herald. 


THE ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY. Each 3s. 6d. 
1. MONUMENTAL BRASSES. By Rev. H. W. Macktry, 


B.A. Illustrated, Second Edition, 


2. SYMBOLISM in CHRISTIAN ART. By Prof. F. E. 
Hume, F.S.A., of King’s College, With 113 [lnstrations. 
“ Gives the resnits of wide research.”— Westminster Review. 
3. HERALDRY. By Prof. Hutme. 194 Illustrations. 
An exce!lent handbook.” —“cotsman. 


elementary and periectly intetligible. The illustrations are real help.” 
Glasgow Herald, 


THE DILETTANTE LIBRARY. Each 2s. 60. 


The latest Volumes (Vols. IIT. and LV.) of this Series are :— 
IBSEN. By Rev. P. Il. Wicksreep, M.A. 
GOETHE. By Oscar Browntne, M.A, 


SECOND EDITION, now ready, dto, 21s. 


DICTIONARY of CLASSICAL ANTIQUITIES, 


Mythology, Religion, Literature,and Art. Adapted from the Work of 
Prof. Sgyrrext vy Prof. H. NerrLesuip (Oxford) and Dr. J. F. Sanpys 
‘Cam.). 500 Illustrations, Double Columns, Second Edition, with exhaustive 
SUBJECTS INDEX and INDEX of ILLUsTRATIONS. 
The Times says :—“ Atonce more concise and more comprehensive than the well-known 
* Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities’ which has so long held the field. Its scho- 
larly execution and its copious illustrations render it a formidable rival.” 


HISTORY of the BUCCANEERS of AMERICA. 
By Captain James Burney, F.R.S, 8vo. 400 pp. and 2 Maps, 4s. net. 
(STANDARD AUTHORS SERIBS, 
"—Scoteman. 
PRESENTS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
A SELECT LIST of CHRISTMAS BOOKS at 5s., 
3s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 1s. 6d.,and 1s. Comprising works by EMMA MARSHALL, 
MARY BRANSTON, ESME STUART, EVELYN EVERETT GREEN, 
MRS. SHERWOOD, FRANCES EB. COOKE, CAPTAIN MAYNE REID, 
COMMANDER LOVETT CAMERON, W. B. CHURCHWARD, J. E. 
MUDDOCK, REV. J. J. WRIGHT, DR, ALFRED FRYER, W. H. 
DAVENPORT ADAMS, and many other weil-known writers, is now ready, 
and will be posted on application to any address, 


As fasci ing asa 


London: SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Paternoster Square, E.C. | 


ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Price One Guinea net. 


“ ARCANA FAIRFAXANA MANOU- 


SCRIPTA.” Being the Receipt Book of an Historical Family in the 
Sixteenth, Seventeenth, and Eighteenth Centuries. Reproduced in 
Facsimile of all the Original Handwritings. 
“ One of the most charming books of the decade.”— Medical Press. 
“ To those who delight in tracing the history of medicine thi+ book is likely to 
prove of intense interest, An admirable gift to medical men.”— Lancet. 


Tastefully printed in 8vo. and handsomely bound in cloth, price 21s. 


THE ANCIENT LAWS of WALES, viewed 


especially in regard to the light they throw upon the Origin of some 
English Institutions. By the late Hunerr Lewts, B.A., of the Middle 
Tempe, Author of “Principles of Conveyancing.” Edited, with a 
Preface, by J. E, Ltoyp, M.A., Lecturer in History and Welsh at the 
University College of Wales, Aberystwyth. 

“ Antiquarians will revel in such a vi lume, while the historian of our Engiish 

social life will find it a rich mine from which to dig up solid historical lore” 
Daily Telegraph. 


NEW EDITION, fep. 8vo. olive cloth, price 5s. 


OBITER DICTA. Second Series. By Aucus- 


TINE Birrect, M.P. (Uniform with the First Series.) 
“A most charming little vulume, Mr. Birrell’s lively pages will quite repay a 
second p rusal.”— Graphic. 
“A volume of delightful essays......Mr. Birrell’s great charm lies in his style: 
It is simply admirabie, full of happy pt , often remindiay n- of Lamb, a fit 
vehicle for the genial, gracefal humour of the author.”— Vanity Fuir. 


Fep. 8vo. olive cloth, price 4s, 6d. 


WITH POET and PLAYER. Essays on 
Literature and the Stage. By Wa. Davexyrort Avams, Author of 
“ Rambles in Bookland,’ “A Book of Burlesque,” &e. 
“A bright, interesting, and agreeable book.”— £ra. 


Crown 8vo., price Is, 6d. post free. 


ACTING and the ART of SPEECH at the 


PARIS CONSERVATOIRE, Hints on Reading, R citing, Acting, 
and the Cure of Stammering. By J. Raymonp Sotvy. 
* A most pleasant and valuable little work.”—Zcho, 


Parts I. and IT. now ready, price Is. 


AN ACCOUNT of BRITISH FLIES. (Dip- 
F. V. B.A., F.E.S., of St. John’s College, 


RECENT VOLUMES OF VERSE. 
Fep. 8vo. tastefully printed and bound, price 4s. 6d. 


TRANSLATIONS in VERSE. From the 
French, Spanish, Portuguese, Italian, Swedish, German, and Dutch. 
By J. Stock. 


Crown 8vo. handsomely bound in cloth, price 5s. 
DAYDAWN, CONSOLATION, and other 


Poems. By J. MELLOn. 

“ These poems have a frankness and sincerity of feeling that is better a thousand 
times than the affectations of superiority that beset most modern minor poetry, 
and the book will please that large number of read-rs who take interest in a new 


expression of familiar truth.’ 


Crown 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


WEEDS from a WILD GARDEN. 

“ These better deserve the name of ‘ flowers’ than most of the verses which 
strew our path, Here there is patnos, heart, scenery, point, and somewhat of the 
true minsirel music.”—Sword and Trowel, 


Crown 8vo. cloth, price 3s, 6d. post free. 

OLD ‘ENGLAND’S NAVY. An Epic of the 
Sea. By Cuarces Ratusone Low, F.R.G.S., Lieutenant Indian 
Navy. 

“In wie and pleasing verse the poet carries us over many scenes. We recom-~- 
mend this book unreservedly.”"—Lover Express. 


A NEW DAILY TEXT-BOOK. 
Fep. 8vo. tastefully bound, price 1s. Gd. 
AT ODD MINUTES. Extracts Collected and 
Arranged by Guita M. A. Horney. With Preface by the Bisnur 


or ARGYLE AND THE ISLEs. 
“ Very choice morsels indeed, but culled from a wonderfully wide field.” 


Christian, 
“ An appropriate and useful gift-book.’"—Christian Age. 


Just published, in handsome 8vo. price 6s. 
THINGS to COME. Being Essays towards a 
Fuller Appreciation of the Christian Idea. 


Contributors: Rev. G. W. Allen, Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, Rev. R. W. Corbet, 
J. W. Farquhar, Esq., Rev. F. Mann, Rev. C. R. Shaw-Stewart, 


Crown 8vo., cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


THE BOOK of REVELATIONS given by 
—— to John. Explained and corroborated by History. By 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 
659 
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MESSRS. WM. BLACK WOOD & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MISS C. F. GORDON CUMMING’S New 
Work, “TWO HAPPY YEARS IN 
CEYLON,” will be published next week, in 
Two Volumes, 8vo. with NINETEEN 
FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS and a 
MAP, price 30s. 


Next week will be published, SECOND EDI- 
TION, “ON SURREY HILLS,” by “A 
SON OF THE MARSHES,” Author of 
“ Woodland, Moor, and Stream,’ “ Annals 
of a Fishing Village,” crown 8vo. 6s. 


This day is published. 


DOGMA and the CHURCH of ENGLAND. 
By A. 1. Firzxoy. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. GLADSTONE writes to the author of this work :—‘ I have been able at once to 
tread some of the personal sketches, and with great pleasure. They seem to me 
frank, luminous, and im: - 


iwerpool Mercury says :—‘ One of the most scholarly books yet issued in defence 
of the Broad Church party...... The volume is a most enjoyable one. Some of the 
ecbaracter ske too are of rare beauty.” 


NEW NOVEL BY PAUL CUSHING. 
Immediately will be published. 


CUT WITH HIS OWN DIAMOND. By Pact 
Blacksmith of Voe,” “ The Bull i’ th’ Thorn,” &c, 


This day is published. 


THE FALLEN CITY; and other Poems. By 


Wut Fosrer. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Next week will be published. 


GODS and HEROES; or, the Kingdom of 


Jupiter. By R. E. FRANCILLON. With 8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


This day is published. 


THE OLD and the NEW: ENGLISH 


COUNTRY LIFE. The Country Clergy—The Country Gentlemen—The 
Farmers—The Peasantry—The Eighteenth Century. By T. E. Keppre, 
M.A., Author of “ Agricultural Labourers,” ‘ Essays in History and 
Politics,” “ Life of nsfield.” Crown 8vo. 53. 


This day is published. 


BOETHIUS. An Essay. By Hucnu Fraser 


Stewart, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
“ A very scholarly and able work. A short academical essay has grown into an 
interesting and clever book.”—Observer. 
“Many difficult questi are ted with Boethius's life and writings, and 
these are learnedly discussed by Mr. Stewart......The subject is full of interest, 
and Mr. Stewart is evidently master of it.”—T7imes, 


This day is published. 


NOTES of a PILGRIMAGE to JERUSALEM 


andthe HOLY LAND. By F. RB. Oviruant, B.A. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


This day is published, 


THE BAILIE M‘PHEE: a Curling? Song. 


Written and Illustrated by Watrer CaMeBELL and V. 
Exskine. Small 4to. ls. 6d. and V. Kexnepy 


EXCURSIONS in ART and LETTERS. By 


W. W. Author of “ Roba di ” Con 
Roma, versations in a Studio,” &c, 
“Mr. W. W. Story has the gift of writing in harmony with his subject: this i 
particularly noticeable in his essay on ‘ Michael Angelo,’ in which he th the 
original and lofty conceptions and the bold and energetic execution of this great 
artist in such @ manner as not only to convey an idea of his work, but of his indivi- 
duality.” —Morning Post, 


MR. INNES SHAND'S NEW NOVEL. 


KILCARRA. By Avex. Iynes Suayp, Author 
“ Half-a-Cen ; or, Chi in Men Manners,” “ 's Whee! 
“* Kilearra’ is one of the rare novels of would 
ant teas BD which one not wish to suppress a 
“Mr. Shand te'ls the story with graphic force. His local colour is 11 
ithe style of writing simple and clear. The book is cleverly walteen a 
Observer. 
“ The story could not be better told ; it is an admirable'pictare” times 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


J. S. VIRTUE & CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Now ready, price 2s. 6d. ; or cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 


Uniform with the Life and Work of Sir F. Leighton, Bart, P.R.A., Sir J. E. Millais, 
L. Alma-Tadema, R.A., J. L. E. Meissonier, J. C. Hook, R.A., 
Rosa Bonheur, and Birket Foster. 


The above may still be had, paper, 2s. 6d. ; cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s., or handsomely 
bound together, 21s. 


THE ART ANNUAL FOR 1891, 


Being the CHRISTMAS NUMBER of the ART JOURNAL, 


CONSISTING OF 


THE LIFE AND WORK OF 
BRITON RIVIERE, R.A. 
By WALTER ARMSTRONG. 


With Three Fnill-page Etchings and Photo-Engravings, “Circe,” “The Last 
Spoonful,” and “ Persepolis,” and about Forty Illustrations in the text. 


Now ready, price 21s. 


THE ART JOURNAL VOLUME for 1891. 


Containing nearly 500 Illustrations and 12 Full-page Etchings and 
Engravings, after the following eminent artists :—G. H. Boughton, 
A.R.A., Henry Woods, A.R.A., Walter Hunt, J. M. Strudwick, Mrs. 
Alma-Tadema, George Hitchcock, Stanley Berkeley, &c. 


Large folio, handsomely bound in half-morozeo, gilt top, £3 13s. 6d. 
Edition limited to 500 numbered Copies. 


THE SOUTHERN COAST of ENGLAND. 


A Series of 40 Line Engravings after J. M. W. Turner, R.A., printed 
on India paper from the Original Plates. 


Crown 4to. handsomely bound in half-morocco, gilt top, 21s. 


ART and SONG. A Series of Original highly 


finished Steel Engravings from Masterpieces of Modern English Art, 
accompanied by a Selection of the Choicest Poems in the English 
Language. Edited by Roserr Bet, with 30 Engravings after 
J. M. W. Turner, R.A., W. Collins, R.A., Jobn Martin, &c., printed 
on India paper. 
“A very sumptuously got up gift-book........ One of the most charming books 
likely to be seen this season.”— Yorkshire Post. 


New and Revised Edition, with 60 New Illustrations, fep. 4to. 
cloth gilt, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 


THE RIVIERA. Eastern and Western. By 


Hveu Macmitvay, D.D., LL.D., Author of “ Holidays in High 
Lands,” &c. &c. New and Revised Edition. With nearly 250 Illus- 
trations, including Descriptions and Illustrations of the following 
towns among many others, Nice, Cannes, Mentone, San Remo. 
“Many books have been written about the Riviera, but none are so full of in- 
formation and pleasant reading, and so picturesquely illustrated, as that just pub- 
lished.” — The Queen, 


Imperial 16mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


T al 
SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS MEN. — Short 
Accounts of the rise of famous Firms, with Sketches of the Founders. 
By A. H. Jarr, LL.D., Author of * Industrial Curiosities,” * Leaders 
of Men,” &c. With 8 Full-page Illustrations. 


HEROES of OUR DAY. An Account of 


Recent Winners of the Victoria Cross. By Watrer Ricuarps, 
Author of “ Her Majesty’s Army.” With 8 Full-page ILustrations by 
Harry Payne. 


A NEW DAME TROT. By C. A. Jonss. 


New Edition, with 8 New Full-page Illustrations by Miss A, B. 
Woodward. 


Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


ADELINE’S ART DICTIONARY. Contain- 


ing a complete Illustrated Index of all Terms used in Art, Archi- 
tecture, Heraldry, and Archeology. Translated from the French and 
Enlarged, With nearly 2,00 Illustrations. 
“ A handy, well-printed, and comprehensive lexicon, with clear, brief, and accu- 
rate definitions.”—sSaturday Keview. 


Post 8vo. 5s. 


FRENCH COOKERY for LADIES. By 
Madame Lenour Fawsert, a “Cordon Bleu,” Author of “ Economical 
French Cookery for Ladies,” 

“ Innumerable valuable recipes.”—Leeds Mercury. 


Price 1s., or cloth gilt, 1s. 6d. 
Uniform with “ Breakfast Dishes” and “ Savouries and Sweets.” 


FANCY PASTRY. By Frepericx Davies, 


for sixty years Confectioner. 


CAKES and BISCUITS. 


Davies. 


LONDON: J. §. VIRTUE & CO., LIMITED, 26 IVY — o 
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THH OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRHSS. 


“The Oxford India Paper has made it possible to read that which it is easy to 
carry about.”—Guardian. 
NOW READY. 


Crown 8vo. on white paper, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. ; on the Oxford India 
Paper, best cloth, 10s. 6d, 


THE 


OXFORD SHAKESPEARE. 


BEING THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 
Edited, with a Glossary, by W. J. CRAIG, M.A. 
TWO EDITIONS. 


The Edition on Oxrorp InptA Parer combines in a remarkable way 
clearness and legibility of type, with great portability and lightness. 
The volume contains 1,272 pages of tough, opaque paper, yet it measures 
no more than seven-eighths of an inch in thickness, and weighs barely 
nineteen ounces. It is printed in leaded emerald type. 


THE GIFT-BOOK FOR THE CHRISTMAS 
SEASON. 


JUST READY, demy 18mo. 576 pages. 


Exquisitely printed at the Oxford University Presse, with Red Initials, Borders and 
Ornaments, and a Frontispiece after Holman Hunt's “ Light of the World.” 


Price in cloth, extra gilt, with red edges, on glazed white paper, 33. 6d. ; 


On Oxrorp Inpra Parer, in superfine cloth, with red under gilt edges, 
6s. 6d. ; and ia superior bindings. 


THE CLOUD OF WITNESS. 


A Daily Sequence of Great Thoughts from Many 
Minds following the Christian Seasons. 


By the Hon. Mrs. LYTTELTON GELL. 
‘ith an Introductory Note by the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 


It is the object of this little book to emphasize some point of the moral or religi>us 
teaching connected with each Sunday and Holy-day throughout the year, and to 
present it in its different aspects for Daily Meditation on each succeeding week- 
day, illustrated by a sequence of Extracts in Prose and Poetry from the Great 
Writers of all ages. 


It is thusa Golden Treasury of lofty thoughts and aspirations, systematically 
culled from ancient and modern, from religious and secular, writers of every creed. 


A copious Subject-Index has been compiled to enable its readers to use it asa 
torel of quotati upon every main point of moral and spiritual import, 
The great National Festivals, like Christmas, the New Year, and 
Easter, are similarly illustrated with thoughts and reflect ially con- 
nected with the season ; and the chief turning-points in the individual and family 
life are also treated upon the same system. The associations of Infancy and 
Youth, of Birthdays, Betrothal and Marriage, of Sickness, Con- 
valescence, and Death, all find their appropriate setting in words often as 
old as civilization and hallowed by the affection of countless generations. 


Special pages have been prepared on writing-paper to receive the dates of events 


in personal history ; such will serve as a Family Record of the great anniversaries 
in our lives and the lives of those around us. 


“The Oxford India Paper has made a revolution in the printing of Bibles and 


THE OXFORD BIBLE 
FOR TEACHERS. 


In Seventeen Sizes. 
SIX EDITIONS UPON THE OXFORD INDIA PAPER, 


“ Tts excellence cannot be surpassed.”—The Dean or York. 

“Simply the most valuable edition of the Eaglish Bible ever presented to the 
public.”—The Bisnor or Mgaru. 

“ It is to my mind simply perfect, whether I look at it from the standpoint of a 
Biblical scholar or of a Sunday-school teacher.”—The DEAN OF GLOUCRSTER. 

“ Beyond question THE Bible for the busy clergyman. In beauty and excellence 
it has never been surpassed.”— The Bisnop or EDINBURGH. 

“The very nest.”’—The Rev, 0. H. Spuraroy, 

“ For beauty and first-rate workmanship it is the best in the market.” 

The Rev. J. A. Brrr. 

“ Tt has surpassed all competitora,”—The Rev. G, Ospory, D.D. 

“ The essence of fifty expensive volumes by men of sacred learning is condensed 
into its pages.”—The Rev. ANDREW THOMSON, D.D., of Edinburgh. 

“ Admirably complete.”— Times, 

“ Every Bible student knows it to be the best collection of Biblical information 
ever brought together in so small a compass,.”—Fall Mall Gazette, 

“ For completeness and ye | this famous edition of the Scriptures could 
not possibly be surpassed. It furnishes the student with all that is needful for a 
scholarly mastery of the text.”—Daily News. 

“ The most complete Bible yet published.”—Christian World. 

“ The helps are admitted by all to be the most perfect ever attempted. It is the 
best and most comprehensive Bible for teachers that has yet appeared.” —Globe. 

“ It is without doubt the best collection of Biblical information contained in so 
small a compass, Its use for Sunday-sciuool teachers is simply invaluable.” 

“ Perfect.” — Guardian, Nonconformist, 

It surpasses all others.” —Sunday-School Chronicle, 

“ Incomparable.” —Aforning Post. 


JUST READY, 


THE OXFORD MINIATURE BIBLE, on 


Oxford India Paper. Diamond 48mo. thin, 1,566 pages, 3} « 2) x j inches, 
(The Smallest ever Printed.) 

“A marvel of publishing enterprise : it is unique.” 

Manchester Examiner and Times, 


JUST READY, post 8vo. with Portrait, half linen, 10s. 62. 


SIR WALTER RALEIGH: 


A BIOGRAPHY. 


By WILLIAM STEBBING, M.A. 
Formerly Fellow of Worcester College, Oxford ; Author of “ Some Verdicts 
of History Reviewed.” 


NEW VOLUME OF 


RULERS OF INDIA. 


NOW READY, with Map, crown 8vo. cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


EARL CANNING, 


And the Transfer of India from the Company to the Crown, 
By Sir HENRY S. CUNNINGHAM, K.C.LE., M.A, 
Author of “ British India and its Rulers” &c, 

The “RULERS OF INDIA” Series is Edited by Sir Witt1am Witsox 
Hunter, and forms a popular History of the Indian Empire, in Half- 
Crown Political Biographies. Those of DaLuoustr, Akbar, DurLerx, 
Hastincs, Mayo, Harpinece, and STRATHNAIRN 
have already been issued, and others are in preparation. 


COMPLETION OF MR. FURNEAUX’S “ANNALS OF TACITUS.” 
Demy 8vo. with a Map, 20s. 


THE ANNALS of TACITUS. Vol. Il. 
Books XI.-XVI. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Heyny FURNEAUX, 
M.A., formerly Fellow and Tutor of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 
“ Worthy of the best traditions of the Oxford University Press.”""— Times. 
(Already published—Vol. L., Books I-V1., price 18s.) 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


A HISTORY of GERMAN LITERATURE 


from the ACCESSION of FREDERICK THE GREAT to the DEATH of 
GOETHE. By W.Scnrerer. Translated from the Toird German Edition 
by Mrs. F. C. Conyseane, and Edited by Prof. F. Max MULLER. 
*,* This History of Modern German Literature is reprinted from Scherer's 
Complete History of German Literature, published by the CLakENDON PREss in 
1886. 


Royal 8vo., linen boards, 28s, 


THE INSCRIPTIONS of COS. By W. R. 
Paton and E. L. Hicks, With a Map of Cos. 


It seems most desirable that the inscriptions of the more important Greek islands 
should be published in separate form, as the islands were from the earliest times, 
and still remain, very distinct communities, most retentive of their peculiartties. 
The Editor spent some time at Cos in 1888; and as be found many unpublished 
inscriptions, and convinced himself that others had been inaccnrately edited, he 
determined to undertake the preparation of a Corpus of all the Coan Inscriptions 
known to him. He has received throughout the assistance of the Rev. BE, L. Hicks, 
who also contributes a full Introduction on the History of Cus. 


Extra fep. Svo. 28. 6d. 


EURIPIDES CYCLOPS. Edited, with Intro- 


duction and Notes, by W. E. Lona, M.A., Fellow of Queen's College, Oxford, 
and Rector of Holwell, Dorset. 


Extra fcp. Svo. cloth, 9s. 6d. 


WORDSWORTH.—The WHITE DOE of 
RYLSTONE; with the Song at the Feast of Brongham Castle, and the 
Force of Prayer. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by WILLIAM Kyieur, 
LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of St. Andrews. 
“The text is well equipped with an app us of various readings that give the 
edition a particular value for the purposes of scholars.’—Sco(sman, November 23. 


New and Improved Edition, crown Svo. 4s. 6d. 


LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. Vol. I. 


Containing Syntax Exercises, with Notes, Vocabulary, and Appendix. By 
G. G. Ramsay, M.A., LL.D., late Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford, Pro- 
fessor of Humanity in the University of Glasgow. 

“The changes are all improvements, and of the numerous competing books in 
the market it would be difficult to name one which, taken all in all, has a stronger 
claim upon the suffrages of schoolmasters who have to do with the teaching of 
Latin.” —Glasyow Herald, November 26. 


Just ready, demy 8vo. half-bound, 16s. 


VILLAINAGE in ENGLAND: ESSAYS in 
LEGAL HISTORY. By Pavt VinoGRaporr, Ph.D., Professor of Legal 
History, Imperial Moscow University. 


Just published, crown Svo, cloth, és, 


THE OXFORD UNIVERSITY CALENDAR 


for 1892. 


LONDON: HENRY FROWDE, OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE. 


The Saturday Review. 


[ December 5, 1891. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO’S STANDARD BOOKS. 


By Lord MACAULAY. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Accession 


of James the Second. 
POPULAR EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 5s. 
STUDENT'S EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. 
PEOPLE'S EDITION, 4 vols. crown 8vo. 16s. 
CABINET EDITION, 8 vols. post 8vo. £2 8s. 
LIBRARY EDITION, 5 vols. 8vo. £4, 


CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 


STUDENT'S EDITION, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 
PEOPLE'S EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 8s. 
TREVELYAN EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 9s. 
CABINET EDITION, 4 vols. post 8vo. 24s. 
LIBRARY EDITION, 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 


With LAYS of ANCIENT ROME. Complete in 1 volume. 
< AUTHORISED EDITION, crown 8vo. 2s. 6d., or 3s. 6d. gilt edges. 
POPULAR EDITION, crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


LAYS of ANCIENT ROME, &c. 


Illustrated by G. Scharf, fep. 4to. 10s. 6d. 

Bijou Edition, 18mo. 2s. 6d. gilt top. 

Popular Edition, fep. 4to. 6d. swd.; 1s. cloth. 
Tilustrated by J. R. Weguelin, "ror 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth extra, gilt edges. 
Cabinet Edition, post 8vo. 3s. 6 

Annotated Edition, fep. 8v0. bg sewed ; 1s. 6d. cloth. 


COMPLETE WORKSof LORD MACAULAY. | 


’ LIBRARY EDITION, 8 vols. 8vo. £5 5s. | 
CABINET EDITION, 16 vols. post 8vo. £4 16s. 


The LIFE and LETTERS of LORD 


MACAULAY. By the Right Hon. Sir G. 0. TrEvELYAN, Bart. 
POPULAR EDITION, crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
STUDENT'S EDITION, crown 8vo. 6s. 
CABINET EDITION, 2 vols. post 8vo. 12s. 
LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols. 8vo. 36s, 


By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall of 


Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. 12 vols. crown 8vo. 42s. 


The DIVORCE of CATHERINE of ARAGON ; 


The Story as told by the Imperial Ambassad at the Court ot 


Henry VIII. 8vo. 163. 
The ENGLISH in IRELAND 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 18s. 


SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. 


Cabinet Edition, 4 vols. cr. 8vo. 24s. Popular Edition, 4 vols. cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. | 


CESAR: a Sketch. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
THOMAS CARLYLE: a History of his Life. 


1795-1835, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 7s. 1834-1881. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 7s, 


| 


in the’ 


By WILLIAM E. H. LECKY. 
The HISTORY of ENGLAND in the EIGH- 


TEENTH CENTURY. 8vo. Vols. I. and IJ. 1700-1760, 36s. Vols, III. 
and IV. 1760-1784, 36s. Vols. V. and VI. 1784-1793. 36s. Vols. VIL. and | 
VIIL. (with Index to the Complete Work) 1793-1801, 36s. 


HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS, from 


AUGUSTUS to CHARLEMAGNE, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 16s. 


HISTORY of the RISE and INFLUENCE) 


ofthe SPIRIT of RATIONALISM in EUROPE, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s. | 


By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER. | 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Accession | 


of James I. tothe Outbreak of the Civil War, 1603-1642. 10 vols, crown 
8vo. 6s. each. 


A HISTORY of the GREAT CIVIL WAR, | 


1642-1649. (3 vols.) Vol. I. 1642-1644. With 24 Maps. 8vo. 2Is. (out of | 
print). Wol. IL. 1644-1647. With 21 Maps. 8vo. 24s. Vol. III, 1647 
1649, With 8 Maps. 8vo. 28s. | 


By Sir ERSKINE MAY. 


(LORD FARNBORUUGH.) 
The CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of. 


ENGLAND, since the Accession of George III., 1760-1870. 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 188. 
By EDWARD A. FREEMAN. 
HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY of EUROPE. | 


With 65 Maps. 2 vols. 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


By the Rev. J. FRANCK BRIGHT, D.D. 


Master of University College, Oxford. 


A HISTORY of ENGLAND. 4 vols. er. 8vo. 


Period I.— MEDIEVAL MON- | Period IIT.— CONSTITUTIONAL 
ARCHY: The Departure of the MONARCHY: William and Mary 
Romans to Richard III. From to William IV. From 1689 to 1837. 
A.D, 449 to 1485. 4s. 6d. Price 7s. 61. 


Period II. — PERSONAL MON- | Period IV. — The Soares of 
ARCHY: Henry VII. to James II. DEMOCRACY : Victo From 
From 1485 to 1688, 5s. 1837 to 1880, 6s. 


By A. H. DYKE ACLAND, M.P., and 
CYRIL RANSOME, MLA. 


A HANDBOOK in OUTLINE of the POLITI- 


CAL HISTORY of ENGLAND to 1890. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


By HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. 
HISTORY of CIVILISATION in ENGLAND 


and FRANCE, SPAIN and SCOTLAND. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 24s. 


By Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart. 
The ORIGIN of CIVILISATION and the 


PRIMITIVE CONDITION of MAN. With 5 Plates and 20 Illustrations in 
the Text. 18s. 


By HEINRICH EWALD. 
The HISTORY of ISRAEL. Translated 


from the German. 8 vols. 8vo. Vols. I. and II. 24s.; Vols. III, and IV. 
2la.; Vol. V. 18s.; Vol. VI. 16s.; Vol. VII. 21s.; Vol. VIII. 18s. 


By P. M. ROGET, M.D. 
THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and 


PHRASES, Classified and Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of 
Ideas and Assist in Literary Composition. Recomposed throughout, Enlarged 
and Improved, partly from the Author's Notes, and with a full Index, by the 
Author's Son, Joun Lewis Rocer. Crown vo, 10s. 6d. 


By JOHN STUART MILL. 
PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols. &vo, 30s. 
PEOPLE'S EDITION, crown 8vo., 3s, 6d. 


A SYSTEM of LOGIC. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


By ALEXANDER BAIN. 
MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE: a Com- 


pendium of Psychology and Ethics, Crown 8vo. 10s, 6d. 
The SENSES and the INTELLECT. 8vo. 15s. 
The EMOTIONS and the WILL. 8vo. 15s. 
PRACTICAL ESSAYS. Crown 8vo, 2s. 
LOGIC, DEDUCTIVE and INDUCTIVE. 
Part 1. DEDUCTION. 4s, | Part 11, INDUCTION. 6s. 6d. 


By Professor BECKER. 
GALLUS; or, Roman Scenes of the Time of 


Augustus, With 23 Wood Engravings. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


CHARICLES ; or, Illustrations of the Private 


Life of the Ancient “Grecks. With 15 Wood Engravings. Post 8vo, 7s, 64, 


By J. 0. HALLIWELL-PHILLIPPS. 
OUTLINE of the LIFE of SHAKESPEARE, 


With numerous Illustrations and Facsimiles. 2 vols, Royul 8vo. 21s, 


By ALFRED H. HUTH. 
The MARRIAGE of NEAR KIN, considered 


with respect to the Law of Nations, the Result of Experience, and the Teach- 
ings of Biology. Royal 8vo, 21s. 


Edited by J. W. MACKAIL. 
‘SELECT EPIGRAMS from the GREEK 


ANTHOLOGY. With a Revised Text, Introduction, Translation and Notes, 
Svo, 16s. 


By ARNOLD TOYNBEE. 
LECTURES on the INDUSTRIAL REVO- 


LUTION of the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY in ENGLAND, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
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